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Administration 


Epmunp R. Purves, Executive Director 


J. WinrreELD Rankin, Administrative Secretary 


Summary of Actions Taken by Board of Directors 
at November Meeting 


T ITS RECENT meeting at White Sulphur Springs, 

West Virginia, the Board of Directors took 
many actions which are of general interest to the 
membership. They are summarized herewith: 

Dues: Increased $40 for members of $5,000- 
plus income. No change in graded dues system. 
(See November, 1949 issue of BULLETIN for de- 
tails. ) 

Suggested Guide to Bidding Procedure and a 
Standard Form of Arbitration Procedure: ‘Vhese 
were revised and approved, with changes recom- 
mended by the Committee on Contract Documents 
and previously approved by the AGC. ‘They have 
been printed and are now available. 

Simplified Accounting: Approved by The Board. 
The system represents much work by the Com- 
mittee on Standard Accounting Methods for Archi- 
tects, headed by David C. Baer, and has been tested 
in offices of varying size. It is expected to be 
especially helpful to the smaller architectural offices. 
Further details will be found in the November, 
1949 BULLETIN. 
~ Changes in By-Laws: Amendments to be offered 
for the consideration of the 1950 Convention: (1) 
Requirement that there shall be a President-elect 
who shall be Vice-President and who shall auto- 
matically become President the following year; (2) 
Requirement of citizenship for applicants to mem- 
bership in The Institute; (3) Limitation of terms 
of office of Regional Directors to two years (offered 
at direction of Convention, but with disapproval 


of Board.) 
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1953 Convention: Seattle chosen. 1952 Conven- 
tion: To be held in New York City. 1951 Conven- 
tion: In Chicago. Exhibits to be permitted on a 
restricted basis. 1950 Convention: In Washington, 
D.C. Post-convention tours arranged to Williams- 
burg, to Bermuda by air, and to Charlottesville and 
the Jefferson country. . 

Executive Committee: Two additional meetings 
authorized, to be called by The President. The 
next meeting will be January 27-28 in Washington. 

Professional Liability Insurance Plan: Commit- 
tee (John S. Bolles, George Bain Cummings and 
Regional Director Wilbur H. Tusler) appointed 
to report to January meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Pension Plan for Institute Staff: Tentatively ap- 
proved subject to a study of details by a special 
committee. 

Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses to Conven- 
tions: Appropriation increased by two-thirds. Pay- 
ment of certain students’ expenses continued with- 
out change. 

Research Expansion: Provision made for em- 
ployment of an assistant to the Director of Educa- 
tion and Research to help with the greatly enlarged 
programs of the committees working with this De- 
partment. 

Qualified Lists: The Board disapproved restric- 
tive specialized lists of architects for any use what- 
For the text of the resolution on this sub- 
ject, see page 2. 

The Octagon: There was agreement that as 


soever. 
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much use as possible should be made of the building 
for suitable purposes. For the immediate future, 
space may be used by the National Council for 
Historic Sites and Buildings and the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board. 

The JouRNAL: A profit reported for the second 
time since its inception. 

The Buivietin: Admission of advertising re- 
jected upon recommendation of Editor Saylor. 

Student Chapter Assistance: The “Student Chap- 
ter Handbook” and the “National By-Laws Re- 
garding Student Associates’? were approved and 
will be distributed next month. 

Public Relations Counsel: No contract was ap- 
proved. 

Proposed National Advertising Program: No 
action was taken after consideration of a com- 
prehensive report on representative costs, nationally 
and in local newspapers, for such a program. 

Unification: Milton B. McGinty, F.A.1.A., was 
appointed to fill the unexpired term of Chairman 


Branson V. Gamber, F.A.1.A., of the Committee on 
Unification. Mr. Gamber’s work before his death 
laid the foundation for the success of the unification 


program in New York. 


The Gold Medal: Awarded to Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in recognition of his distinquished 
contribution to the profession of architecture and 
to regional planning. Announcement of the award, 
to be presented at the May Convention, has been 
widely publicized in the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. 

Fine Arts Medal: Awarded to Edward Steichen 
for his excellent work in photography. 

Craftsmanship Medal: Awarded to Joseph Rey- 
nolds of Boston for his skill and distinguished work 
in stained glass. 

Honorary Membership: Bestowed upon Miss 
Harlean James and Francis Stuart Fitzpatrick, both 


of Washington, D. C. 


Lists of “Qualified” Architects 


HE Board of Directors of The Institute has 
A Bewe a very full consideration to the sub- 
ject of the listing of architects by the types of 
buildings in which they specialize. “The conclusion 
of The Board was that any such list must, of 
necessity, require that someone set himself up as 
It was agreed 
that this could not be done with fairness to all, 


and furthermore, that it was in contravention of 


a judge of others’ qualifications. 


the democratic spirit of The Institute and the 
fundamental basis of architecture. 

Therefore, the Board of Directors adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Resolved, That it shall be the policy of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects not to recognize, or ap- 
prove, or be a party to the promoting of, any restric- 
tive list or lists of architects; and be it further 

Resolved, That this policy shall be published to the 


membership in the BULLETIN and due notice be given ~ 


to all parties who have written The Institute con- 
cerning that matter. 


Conferences are now being initiated with groups 
that already have set up lists of ‘qualified’? archi- 
tects. The President was given specific authority 
to discuss this matter with the officials in charge 
of the listing in Hospitals which publishes the 


“Roster of Approved Hospital Architects.” 


1950 Convention—Associations and Other 
Groups—Meetingss 


EREWITH is a schedule of meetings which will 


be held in conjunction with The Institute’s 
1950 Convention: 


The Board of Directors of The A.I.A., Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday—May 6, 7 and 8. 
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The National Council of Architectural Registra- 
Boards, May 8, 9 (For further information write 
to William L. Perkins, National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards, Chariton, Iowa). 

The Association 6f Collegiate Schools of Archi- 


tecture, May 8, 9 (For further information write. 
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to the Secretary, Elliott L. Whittaker, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y.). 

The National Architectural Accrediting Board, 
(For further information write to Prof. Herbert 


Reservations for 


ale 1950 Convention of The Institute will be 
held in Washington, D. C., May 10-13, with 
headquarters at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Rooms have been reserved at nearly all the better 
hotels within the adjacent downtown area. How- 
ever, reservations should be made only through the 


Greater National Capital Commiitee 
The Board of Trade 

Evening Star Building 

Washington, D. C. 


When requests for reservations are received there, 


Student Attendance 


HE Board of Directors has appropriated $1,000 

BR to be used to help defray expenses of students 
from schools of architecture located near Wash- 
ington, D. C., in attending the 1950 Convention. 
The schools will be selected by the National 


L. Beckwith, Dept. of Architecture, M.I.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 


The Producers’ Council, May 9. 


1950 Convention 


they will be stamped in the order of receipt, but 
no actual assignment of rooms will be made until 
about a month before the Convention. Rooms will 
be assigned on the regular basis of first requested; 


first assigned. 


Theme of the Convention 


‘The theme of the 82nd Convention will be Urban 
and Regional Planning, with five of the symposia 
on that subject. “I’wo or three symposium sessions 
will be devoted to theory and problems of light and 
artificial illumination. 


at 1950 Convention 


Architectural Accrediting Board for participation in 
this plan. 

It is hoped that members will encourage all 
students to attend whatever sessions of the Con- 
vention they can. 


Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


T THE last meeting of The Board of Directors, 
A the same plan which has been in effect for 
the past two years was approved for the equaliza- 
tion of delegates’ expenses. “The Board this year 
appropriated $5,500 for this purpose, $2,000 more 
than in the past years. 

A full schedule of reimbursements will be pub- 
lished in the March issue of the BULLETIN. As is 


usual, payments will be limited to a basis of one 
delegate per chapter, and in proportion to the 
cost of round-trip railroad transportation for such 
delegate; and contingent on the chapter’s match- 
ing such payment with a similar one to the delegate 
or delegates. ; 

No reimbursement will be made where round- 
trip transportation costs are less than $25. 


Institute Offices and Directorships to Be Filled by 
1950 Convention Elections 


HE offices and directorships to be filled by elec- 
tion at the 1950 Convention are as follows: 


Offices (One-Year Terms): 


President, First Vice President, Second Vice 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
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Regional Directorships (Three-Year Terms): 
Candidates for regional directorships shall be 
selected from the members of the regional districts 
Retiring 
regional directors are not eligible for immediate re- 


wherein the vacancies are about to occur. 


election, unless serving an unexpired term. 
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The three regional directors to be elected at the 
1950 Convention for three-year terms will repre- 
sent the districts named below: 


Great Lakes District: 


States: Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio. 

Chapters: Indiana Society, Kentucky, Detroit, 
Saginaw Valley, Western Michigan, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Eastern Ohio, To- 
ledo. 


Middle Atlantic District: 


States: Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

Chapters: Delaware, Washington-Metropolitan, 
Baltimore, New Jersey, Pennsylvania Society, West 


Virginia. 


Western Mountain District: 


States: Alaska, Washington, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Idaho. 

Chapters: Washington State, Spokane, Oregon, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Utah. 


Procedure for Nominating Officers 
Nomination from Floor of Convention 


Nominations of officers may be made by petitions 
of corporate members, or by member delegates or 
other qualified delegates from the floor of the Con- 
vention, or by a nominating committee in the event 
a nomination is not made from the floor. 


Nomination of Officers by Petition 


Nominating petitions for officers must be in writ- 
ing and. filed with The Secretary on or before 
March 31, 1950, forty days prior to the opening day 
of the Convention (May 10, 1950). Not more than 
one corporate member shall be nominated in any 
petition, and the petition shall contain only his name, 
the office to which he is nominated, the signatures of 
the nominators (who must be corporate members in 
good standing), and the name of the chapter to 
which each is assigned. 

Each such petition must contain the signatures 
of five or more corporate members; and a petition 
or petitions containing the signatures of not less 


than fifteen corporate members, comprising not less 
than five corporate members of one chapter, and 
not less than five corporate members of a second 
chapter, and not less than five corporate members 
of a third chapter must be filed with The Secretary 
before the candidate named by the said corporate 
members is nominated. 

All nominations by petition will be submitted to 
the Convention. 


Procedure for Nominating Regional Directors 
Nominations by Corporate Members or Chapters 


Nominations of regional directors may be made 
by petition containing the signatures of not less than 
ten corporate members in good standing who are 
assigned members of chapters in the regional dis- 
trict where such regional directorship is about to 
become vacant; or by resolution of any chapter 
within said regional district, or its executive com- 
mittee. “They must be filed on or before March 31, 
1950. 


The names of the nominees for regional director- 
ships shall be presented by The Secretary to the 
convention for voting by the convention. 


Nomination from Floor of Convention 


Any accredited member delegates from the re- 
gional district which the nominee will represent if 
elected may propose the name of a corporate mem- 
ber for the directorship, and if the said member is 
eligible to hold the office and his nomination is 
seconded by two or more accredited member dele- 
gates from the said regional district, then he will be 
nominated for regional director for that district. 


Future Notices 


This is the first official notice concerning the 
1950 Convention. A subsequent number of the 
BULLETIN will contain notices concerning the num- 


ber of delegates which the members of each chapter > 


and state organization may send, information con- 
cerning the program, information concerning pro- 
cedure for making hotel reservations, and other 
matters. 


Criair W. Dircuy, 
Secretary. 
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Post-Convention Tours for 1950 


HE United States Travel Agency has been 

authorized as official travel agent for ‘The 
Institute for post-convention tours following the 
1950 convention. 

Three separate tours are being offered this year. 

Tour A: This tour features an air cruise to 
Bermuda, with departure on Saturday afternoon 
following the Convention’s adjournment, and return 
the following Wednesday or Saturday afternoon by 
plane. Full services usually associated with a 
trip to Bermuda are being provided, such as tours 
by horse-drawn carriage, sightseeing trips, dancing, 
swimming, golf and tennis. 

(As a commentary on the charms of a Bermuda 
vacation, we have found out that the travel agent 
himself spends his vacations there.) 

Tour B: This tour will begin on Sunday morn- 
ing following the adjournment of the Convention 
on Saturday and will take in Colonial Williams- 
burg and its famous restorations. The trip will 


be made by deluxe motor coaches with the stopover 
Sunday at the Williamsburg Inn and Williams- 
burg Lodge; it will include visits to Yorktown and 
Jamestown. The tour ends the evening of Mon- 
day, May 15 when the party returns to Washington. 

“Tour C: This is a motor coach tour of the 
Skyline Drive, Shenandoah National Park, Natural 
Bridge, Monticello and Ash Lawn, as well as the 
University of Virginia. Overnight accommoda- 
tions have been arranged at Natural Bridge, and 
the return to Washington is to be made the after- 
noon of Monday, May 15. 

A descriptive circular containing complete in- 
formation on all the above trips, with costs, will 
be sent to every member of The Institute sometime 
during January or February by the travel agency. 
If you have not received your copy by February, 
you may wish to contact the United States Travel 
Agency, 807 15th St., N. W., Washington’ 5, 
DAG. 


Report of the Executive Director to The Board of Directors 


SUBMITTED AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


N REPORTING to the semi-annual meeting of The 

Board, I submit a summary of operations and 
comments on certain aspects of my assignment. The 
Executive Director has been in office as such since 
only the first of the year, and there are several 
Officers and Directors who are without previous 
experience in national Institute operations and pro- 
cedures. It is a year which has seen more than 
anticipated innovation, 


We 


events in the Group Professional Liability In- 


have been confronted with the turn of 


surance Program, which was put into operation 
apparently without full of ihe 
Board (or of the Insurance Company) of the impli- 
cations of such a program and without the benefit 


understanding 


of counsel’s opinion. 


We have moved from The Octagon into the new. 


Administration Building. 

We have largely reorganized the staff and its 
operational procedure. 

I deem it advisable at this point to review briefly 
my association with The Institute. 


e 
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Since first joining The Institute in 1930 and up 
until the War, I occupied a variety of chapter 
offices. I was also the president of a state society 
and in the 1930’s took an active part in the then 
current revolutionary attitude toward The Institute. 
The result of this activity placed me on The Board 
of Directors of The Institute, on which I served 
from 1938 to 1941 inclusive, being also a member 
of The Executive Committee, Chairman of The 
Judiciary Committee, and Chairman of a com- 
mittee which had to do with governmental relations. 
I came first to Washington in 1941 for a brief nine 
months as the Washington Representative, a position 
which was interrupted by Army service and which 
was resumed upon my return from ‘the Pacific 
theatre in 1945. 

Thus I have had the advantage of working for 
The Institute and the profession as a chapter 
officer, a state society officer, a member of The 
Board of Directors, and as a member of the staff 
of The Institute. I am fully aware of our defects 
and derelictions which, in my opinion, stem not 
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from organizational setup and operation or from 
the perpetually alleged obtuseness of a mythical 
inside clique, but from the inherent character of 
the architect. The architectural character is at 


once a strength and a weakness. 

The talent for criticism is so highly developed 
in every architect and his conviction of personal 
justification is so ingrained that he seldom concedes 
a solution as satisfactory that is not his own. I, 
myself, am an architect. 

We are an organization of some 8,500 or more 
trained individualists. We clamor for leadership. 
Once achieved, it is seldom accepted—perhaps not 
even recognized. If one is to serve the profession 
he must recognize this fact. 


The Institute is undergoing a period of transi- 
tion. We have grown from a small professional 
society into an effective and influential trade associa- 
tion. This transition has of itself achieved or is 
achieving many of the objectives that have been 
called for in the past. “That we shall ever reach 
a point of accomplishment which will still criticism 
is unlikely. Parenthetically, were we to reach it we 
would stagnate. 


To cite simply a few criticisms—there is always 
the cry for improved public relations. It is safe to 
assume that the most strident complainers have 
little or no conception of what constitutes public 
relations, nor do they realize that the public 
relations of the profession are on the whole better 
that those enjoyed by others. ‘There are many on 
the outside who envy the esteem in which we are 
held. ‘The profession and The A.I.A. is accepted 
in the nation’s Capital and presumably elsewhere as 
one of the most important and influential of all 
professional organizations, and this despite our 
relatively small numbers and our relatively modest 
resources. We really enjoy prestige. Our im- 
proved position is due in large measure to the work 
and perseverance that goes on at The Octagon. 


Improved Relations with Government Officials 


It was not so long ago that The A.I.A. was 
fairly unknown and where it was known was 
not especially regarded. The situation has been 
materially improved. It is evidenced in the attitude 
of government officials who now call upon us for 
advice and consultation. It is evidenced in the 
attitude of members of Congress who now are aware 


of the profession, of the service it has to render, 
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-played its part. 


and of the value of an opinion as officially expressed 
by The American Institute of Architects. That 
we have achieved this happy relationship with 
Congress is due to several factors—The effort and 
perseverance of the staff at The Octagon, the 
Congressional Contact Program which received 
marked impetus under J. Frazer Smith, then Chair- 
mon of the Committee on the Architect and the 
Government, and the fact that when witnesses for 
The Institute have appeared before Congress, they 
have conducted themselves to the credit of The 
Institute. These witnesses have included Messrs. 
James R. Edmunds, Jr., Louis Justement (who 
has made more appearances than all the others 
put together), J. Frazer Smith, Max Foley, John 
Fugard, Cy Silling, the late Victor Abel, and 
myself. 

It is evidenced in the increased extent to which 
we are called upon to advise and consult with 
Federal departments, bureaus and agencies. In 
this field our relations have been satisfactorily im- 
proved and are cordial. 

The regard for The A.I.A. is also evidenced 
in the attitude of the representatives of foreign 
governments who look to us for advice and assistance 
and with whom most cordial relations have been 
established. We have helped them on numerous 
occasions. 

A last, but most important evidence, les in the 
attitude of the construction industry toward The 
A.I.A. In achieving this the membership has 
Representatives of The Board 
The constant effort is the 
responsibility of the staff. The responsibility has 
been met. Without staff participation and leader- 
ship in this role, little can be accomplished. It 
is dificult to convey the picture of the construction 
industry as its exists at the national level to those 
who have not had direct experience with it. The 


have done their share. 


construction industry which constitutes one-fifth. 


of the total national economy is represented by 
some 120 trade associations, of which we are one. 
Our position in that assemblage is preeminent. 
Through accomplishing what they have in all 
fields where our prestige is of concern, the mem- 
bers of the staff have naturally acquired influence 
for themselves, not only in Washington and in the 
construction industry, but also in the educational 


field, 
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Trade Association 


I have referred to The Institute as a trade 
association, a term which may strike an unwelcome 
note. However, that is our designation in the 
economic lexicon. The trade associations have 
achieved a powerful position in the national picture. 
It is up to us to continue to enjoy our share of 
that position and our preeminence. 

‘Trade associations as such have an enormous 
effect on national policy. They are the spokesmen 
for the organized interests of this country. “They 
are sometimes referred to as the third house of 
Congress. As a trade association, we speak for 
our people. 

Roughly, there are some 2,500 or more trade 
associations representing the organized interests of 
the country. It can be readily seen that the mainte- 
nance of one’s position in the welter of associa- 
tions calls for constant activity and ceaseless safe- 
guarding of our interest. At the same time, the 
public interest is the paramount concern. 

Concrete examples of the results of our efforts 
may be found in the fact that a Past-President of 
The Institute, James R. Edmunds, Jr., is Chair- 
n of the Industry Advisory 
Council, the only organization of the construction 
That he achieved 
this position was due to his own abilities to hold 
it, his willingness to come forward and especially 


man Construction 


industry at a national level. 


of his understanding and appreciation of the prob- 
lems which confront the other associations in the 
industry. 

Another Past-President, Douglas William Orr, 
is a member and Vice-Chairman of the Commission 
It should 
be recalled to you that not two years ago the re- 
lationship of The Institute to the White House was 
worse than nothing. We were in disrepute, largely 
through ill-considered public expressions by some 


on Renovation of the Executive Mansion. 


of our members and by an unfortunate letter to 
the Chief Executive. It took a great deal of time 
and skillful effort to contradict this impression and 
so to make possible for Mr. Orr to be selected. 

It may be asked if our position is secure. The 
answer is a definite ‘No.’ Positions are won by 
effort and maintained by vigilance. 
be jeopardized at any moment by ill-considered 
interference or pronouncement or even lost through 


Positions may 


inaction. 
In pursuing their objectives, the members of 
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the staff naturally attract attention to themselves 
and are called upon to participate in various activi- 
ties outside of The Octagon itself. These activities, 
however, are generally of importance to The In- 
stitute. Appointment of staff members to com- 
mittees of other organizations may be made partly 
because of personal qualifications and partly because 
The relative weight of these 
reasons cannot be determined. Another considera- 


of their position. 


tion may be that they are not able to take com- 
petitive advantage in securing commissions. 


Director of E. and R. 
The Director of Education and Research, Walter 


A. Taylor, has achieved a position of influence in 
The 
augmention of that position will redound to the 
benefit of The Institute. 

Mr. Taylor receives at least twice as many in- 


both the educational and research worlds. 


vitations to serve on Boards or committees or to 
speak before professional trade associations than he 
is able to accept. The opportunities for outside 
contacts accruing to him and to other members of 
the staff have definite public relations value for 
The Institute. 

four categories: 


(1) Those which are of national significance 


These contacts may be grouped into 


and often demand representation by national Officers 
of The Institute such as The President or Past- 
Presidents. 

(2) Those contacts in which The Institute has 
an important stake and which demand a continuity 
of attendance and a ready availability afforded by 
a staff member. Examples in this category would 
be the Construction Industry Task Group and 
the National Security Resources Board on which 
we are represented by the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Research and myself, and 
the Building Research Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences on whose Executive 
Committee we have Mr. Taylor. 


Outside Staff Work 

Through their activities and identification with 
these and similar efforts the staff members are in 
a position to insure the participation of The A.I.A. 

(3) Members of the staff are sometimes in a 
position to recommend the appointment of other 
members of The A.I.A. to the working committees 
of other organizations. Staff members do not cus- 
tomarily make a specific recommendation, but insure 
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the opportunity for the designation by The Presi- 
dent of The Institute for an appointment.  Ex- 
amples of this are found in the appointment of 
Howard Dwight Smith, F.A.I.A., as Advisory 
Architectural Editor for American School Build- 
ings, the yearbook of National Association of School 
Administration, and the appointment of Charles T. 
Ingham, F.A.I.A., to the Committee on School 
Plant of the American Council on Education. 


(4) In some instances where the assignment does 
not demand the appointment of a national officer 
of The A.I.A., a staff member may serve, such as 
on the Climatology program of House Beautiful 
magazine where the Director of Education and Re- 
search serves as consultant. 


Mr. Theodore Irving Coe, the Technical Secre- 
tary, has for years been a member of the Zoning 
Board of Adjustment of the District of Columbia, 
and has been its Chairman from the inception of 
the Board. 


in the District on matters of ordinances and regula- 


He is one of the leading authorities 
tons affecting construction. He is well known at 
the Bureau of Standards and to all organizations 
having to do with the reliability of materials. Mr. 
Coe is much better known outside the profession 
than in the profession, and very ably represents 
The Institute and the profession on numerous 
committees. He is recognized in all of these groups 
as an eminently fair and judicious representative of 
the public as well as the architectural profession. 
He is often able to moderate differences of opinion 
and bring about satisfactory and fruitful conclusions 
of controversial matters. j 


Mr. Coe is Chairman of the Building Code 
Coordinating Committee of the American Standards 
Association. He was an organizer and first Presi- 


dent of the Washington Building Congress. 


The A.I.A. cooperates through representation: 


with approximately one hundred technical com- 
mittees sponsored by A.S.A., A.S.T.M., and 
N.F.E.A., and the Bureau of Standards. On a 
majority of these committees the representation 
is by Mr. Coe. 

Mr. John J. White, Jr., although not holding an 
official appointment outside of The Institute, is 
nevertheless very well known in the Navy Depart- 
ment, especially in the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
He enjoys an extensive acquaintance in official and 
political Washington and with members of the 
profession in all parts of the country. This has 
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been gained through six years of service as a Naval 
officer, during four years of which he was Head 
of the Contact and Liaison Division of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks recommending AE firms for 
design work, and through his experience as Field 
Secretary the past two years when he has visited 
every chapter of The Institute at least once. 


Mr. Henry H. Saylor, the Editor, enjoys an 
excellent status in the world of architectural jour- 
nalism. 

Through’ my interest and activities for the con- 
struction industry in the interest of The A.I.A., 
I am one of The Institute’s representatives to the 
Construction Industry Advisory. Council. I am 
also the Chairman of the Public Works Construc- 
tion Advisory Committee. As this Committee has 
some effect at the national policy-making level for 
the construction industry and on occasion for the 
government, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in turn has see fit to put me on its Committee 
on Economic Policy, one of the leading committees of 
that organization. I am still a member of The 
Board of Examiners of Architects for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


The members of the staff are fully cognizant of 
their responsibilities and are one and all imbued 
with a desire to enhance the position of The Insti- 
tute and the welfare of the profession. 

Before reporting on detailed operations, I call 
to your attention that coordinating of The Institute 
staff, because of the nature of its origin and be- 
cause of the former policy of actual participation 
by elected Officers and Board members, is a process 
which takes time and patience. 

In general, in reviewing the staff operations, I 
immediate 
physical rearrangements in The Octagon to facili- 
tate the work. Staff meetings have been instituted. 
We endeavor to keep each other mutually informed, 
and to lean on each other for advice and assistance. 

I have delegated authority and duties insofar 
as possible with the thought that the Executive 
Director of The A.I.A. should find more time to 
maintain the relationships which devolve upon the 
Executive Director of 


call to your attention that we made 


a professional association 
in Washington. 

There is without a doubt room for improvement. 
The Executive Director, however, is of the opinion 
that the present personnel of ‘The Institute is 
capable of attaining those objectives which are being 
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sought. They have the experience and desire and are 
able to work in harmony with each other. Insofar 
as salaries are concerned, it is my opinion that 
although the scale of salaries may appear to be 
. adequate to the members of The Board, our salary 
scale throughout does not compare favorably with 
the salary scales of other associations, with the 
government offices, or with the general level in 
Washington. 


Executive Director 


The Executive Director will undertake the over- 
all supervision and control, and thereby be responsi- 
ble ‘to The Board for the satisfactory operation of 
the entire staff. The Director will 
make immediate policy determinations within the 
framework of the major policies established by The 
Board. He will be responsible for the Public and 
Professional Relations policies, Education and Re- 
search policies, publication policies, and legal guid- 
ance with the assistance of The Institute’s counsels 
(an assistance which can be more fully developed). 
We have two excellent consultants in Mr. Lowe, 
our attorney, and William Stanley Parker, on con- 
* tract documents. 


Executive 


The Executive Director will maintain the major 
contacts for The Octagon, such as those with leading 
members of Congress, agency chiefs, the construc- 
tion industry, foreign and- international organiza- 
tions, and with the other professions, assisted directly 
by the Directors of the Department of Public and 
Professional Relations and of the Department of 
Education and Research. 

In the financial affairs of The Institute, the Ex- 
-ecutive Director assists in setting up the budget and 
The Ex- 


ecutive Director is responsible for such expendi- 


in drafting The Treasurer’s Report. 


tures as fall within his province. 

The Executive Director is willing to accept full 
responsibility for the satisfactory operation of The 
Octagon, provided he has the authority necessary 
for this responsibility. It is recognized that the 
line of demarcation between the duties and obliga- 
tions of the staff and of The Board is sometimes 
dificult to identify. It is doubtful if a strict line 
of demarcation could ever be drawn out and ad- 
hered to. 


Administration Department 


The Administration Department is directly the 
concern of the Administrative Secretary, J. W. 
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Rankin. ‘That Department is primarily concerned 
with the routine and housekeeping activities of The 
Octagon. It handles the office management, the 
central files, general correspondence, the routine 
projects, engagement of personnel, purchasing, dupli- 
cating, mail room, packing and shipping, and now 
has charge of drawing up of the minutes, the ad- 
ministrative material for the BULLETIN, and the 
work in connection with the Administrative com- 
mittees. The personnel this Department requires is 
a secretary to the Administrative Secretary; a 
secretary in charge of special projects, under the 
able and experienced direction of Miss Florence 
Gervais, i.e. The Judiciary Committee, The 
Board of Examiners, The Jury of Fellows, and the 
files; a mail and sales clerk; a membership processing 
secretary; telephone operator and_ receptionist; 
messenger and duplicator operator; extra typists as 
may be required; and janitorial services. 


Accounting Department 


The Accounting Department is under Mrs, Louis 
S. Miller, who has been with The Institute for 
more than thirty-years. It is doubtful that many 
members of The Institute realize the extent of her 
services and her value to The Institute. 

Following is a general outline of the operations 
of the Accounting Department: 

An accounting system for all the financial opera- 
tions of The Institute included under The General 
Fund and The Special Funds. 

The General Fund—is the general operating ac- 
count for the administration and maintenance of 
The Institute and its property which receives all 
unrestricted cash and is made up primarily from 
membership dues and from sales of documents and 
books. The administration of The Special Funds 
the 
prescribed by the donors thereof, or otherwise, is 
also made through he General Fund. 

The Special Funds—comprise the Reserve Funds, 
Endowment Funds and the temporary funds. The 
capital of these funds is invested by direction of 
the Finance Committee. 


and the carrying out of special activities 


‘Transactions are checked 
with authorizations of Committee, and recorded. 
Income and principal cash transactions are recorded 
separately, which necessitates some correspondence 
with the Chase National Bank. Making fund 
transfers when required by budget or Board action. 
Distributing to specific funds their share of earn- 
ings on the basis of their capital ratios. 
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Under the General Fund— 

All disbursements, checking of bills for all 
purchases with orders before payment is made and 
making payments for expenses of the departments, 
etc. Voucher jackets are maintained for each 
disbursement. 

Time sheets are kept for the administrative 
staff so that time may be allocated to specific 
activities of The Institute. 

Payroll records, tax returns, inventories, etc. 

Departments are furnished information as to 
their expenses and appropriation balances—when 
requested. 

All billing for documents and books sold to 
dealers and users, with monthly statements and 
follow-ups. 

Sending membership statements (an average 
of about 8 mailings a year) to members owing 
dues. Preparation of delinquent lists by chapters 
and regional districts, notices to members and 
chapters of impending suspensions and termina- 
tions, final notices of suspensions and terminations, 
and restorations. 

Sending membership cards to members as their 
dues are paid—in full or by installments. 

Maintaining individual accounts for all dues- 
paying members. Also, permanent card records 
in alphabetical order and by chapters—1918. to 
date. 

Preparation of notices to chapters showing num- 
ber of delegates each chapter may send to the 
convention and thirty days before convention 
mailing the number of delegate cards each chap- 
ter is entitled to send—based on number of mem- 
bers in good standing on that. date. 


General— 

Preparation of material in cooperation with 
Assistant Treasurer for The Treasurer in con- 
nection with his reports to the convention and 
to The Board; and the general duties prescribed 
in the By-laws. Quarterly informal statements 
on finances, draft of budget, etc. Also, prepara- 
tion of statistical data relating to finances and 
membership to Officers and committee chairmen. 
Sending Annual Report forms, showing names 
of members assigned to each chapter, checking 
these reports when returned by chapter and fol- 
lowing up with related correspondence. Record 


is made from these reports of each associate listed 
in chapter report. 


Preparation of master copy of Membership 
Directory for printer. 

Maintaining an up-to-date record of names 
and addresses of members. Changes are made on 
address stencils kept in Accounting Department 
for mailing membership statements. 

Maintaining address stencils and file for non- 
Institute subscribers to the BULLETIN. 


Special— 

Maintaining separate account for N.A.A.B.— 
taking care of their receipts and expenditures 
and furnishing a report on their account quarterly. 


The Accounting Department consists of Mrs. 
Miller who, although known as the Chief Ac- 
countant or Chief Bookkeeper, really serves in the 
capacity of Fiscal Expert. She is assisted by three 
bookkeepers, one of whom acts chiefly as membership 


secretary. 


Department of Education and Research 

The Department of Education and Research is 
under Walter A. Taylor. Its activities are as fol- 
lows, and in the approximate order of time devoted 
to each: 


Work in connection with committees assigned 
to the Department. 

Reference Guides—General research on im- 
portant building types and areas of technology, 
resulting in BULLETIN. publication of Building 
Type References Guides and_ bibliographies, 
Technical Reference Guides and_ bibliographies, 
and Technical News. 

General Correspondence. 

National Conventions—Planning and organiz- 
ing the educational features of the national co- 
ventions; editing and publication of papers and 
discussions. 

Publications—the Education and Research 
section of the BULLETIN, including Grip LINEgs. 

Reference files and service. 

Cooperation in Planning A.I.A. Regional meet-_ 
ings—Refresher Course outlines and lists of 
speakers. 

Schools of Architecture—Education News- 
letter; Student Chapter Handbook. 

Cooperation with other agencies and societies. 

Miscellaneous—Program assistance, review of 
announcements, book reviews, etc. for other or- 
ganizations, relating to architectural matters. 

Future Projects—Activities projected and au- 
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thorized for the immediate future which will be 
under the oversight of this Department are: 


Survey on Education and Registration 
Research Advisory Service to Industry 


In addition to the Director, the Department of 
Education and Research requires an Assistant Re- 
searcher, an editorial assistant, and two stenogra- 
phers. 


Department of Public and Professional Relations 

The Department of Public and Professional Re- 
lations is now primarily concerned with the detailed 
operation of an enlarged public relations program 
which consists of the preparation and distribution 
of such releases and the development of material 
for publication in various media, such as the BUL- 
LETIN, the new “Memo from The Octagon,’ and 
the new public relations manual. The Department 
is also concerned with coordinating chapter public 
relations activities with those on the national level 
and in this respect acts as a clinic on many local 
public relations problems, especially in offering 
guidance on publicity techniques, such as pamphlets, 
newspaper credit for architects, press conferences, 
radio, and television. Advance publicity is also 
provided by the Department for Institute speakers 
and special events of national interest to The In- 
stitute. Other public relations services provided 
include daily interviews to people seeking advice 
on architecture, architects and problems in _pro- 
fessional practice. 

The Department handles all correspondence on 
these and other matters within its immediate in- 
terest and collaborates with eight national com- 
Other functions of 
the Department include maintenance of a Congres- 
sional Contact file, the Architects’ Roster, public 
relations file and distribution list. 


mittees under its direction. 


Special proj- 
ects at present include active assistance in arrange- 
ments for the VII Pan-American Congress of Archi- 
tects, research into a national advertising campaign, 
and a national survey for the Committee on Fees. 

The Director of the Department of Public and 
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Professional Relations assists the Executive Direc- 
tor in making contacts with the Federal govern- 
ment, construction industry, and other professional 
societies. He substitutes for the Executive Director 
in that respect when necessary. “To keep in touch 
with local chapter problems and to coordinate na- 
tional public relations activities at the local level, 
he is expected to make frequent visits to various 
The Department 
provides factual data and general direction for the 
Public Relations Counsel and works in close con- 
tact with him. 


chapters and regional meetings. 


The Department requires a Director, his secre- 
tary, one stenographer and other part-time help 
when necessary. 


Publications Department 

‘The Publications Department is under the Editor, 
Henry H. Saylor, and consists of himself and one 
secretary. You are sufficiently familiar with the 
publications of The Institute to make unnecessary 
a description of that department. 

I should like to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation to Henry Saylor for his very great 
interest in the physical welfare of The Octagon 
and the garden. He is the authority on the building 
and property. 


It is our feeling that the matters of major policy 
are the province of The Board of Directors. The 
implementation of those policies and the enhance- 
ment of the position of The A.I.A. and the pro- 
fession are the primary duties of the staff. Some 
implementation falls on the shoulders of The In- 
stitute committees, especially the chairmen. I am 
cognizant of the burdens which are thrown on faith- 
It is the hope that the staff can 
relieve that burden to a great extent. 

The members of the staff have, through their 
acquired 


ful volunteers. 


experience, a considerable amount of 


knowledge. ‘The staff may be relied upon. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDMUND R. PuRVES 


Executive Director 
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Request for Hotel Accommodations 
1950 CONVENTION, A.1. A. 


Greater National Capital Committee 
A. I. A. Housing Bureau 

204 Evening Star Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Please reserve the following: (See rates below) 


oe ie asd Wer teak bdeernete ae Room(s) Rate '$... cw oe FO Sse eee ee De a Oram 
eA 51D Sapo ee Suite (s) Rate $<.) te EOS SE oe Ce 
Be sure to give three choices of hotels. = 
Hotel 22becie Sc tee ee nce oe ge First Choice 
FA otel oe ee NS i en ae Second Choice 
Hotelnh nee eno eo i ee Third Choice 
A.M. A.M. 
Acnival. Washinotom:. Viay ate. sce =< tee P.M. Departure; May 22 ee eee PoE 


Nore: Please be precise in stating arrival and departure dates. Registrants may be billed for full length of 
stay indicated. 


Please indicate those who will share accommodations, if known: 


Name Address City State 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation promptly, and assignment of rooms will be made later, first come, first served. 


List or AVAILABLE HOTELS 


Hore. 
Ambassador 
Hamilton 
Hay-Adams 
Lafayette 
Martinique 
Mayflower * 
Roger Smith 
Sheraton 
Statler 
Washington 
Willard 


* Headquarters Hotel. 
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SINGLE Room 


$ 3.50—$ 6.00 


DouBLE Room 


$ 6.00—$ 8.00 


4.00— 5.50 6.00— © 7-60 
None 6.50—.- 8.00 
4.00— 7.00 6.00— 9.00 
4.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 
5.00— 15.00 8.50— 15.00 
4.00— 7.00 6.00— 9.00 
Sp05=—o8) OkoO 635-4 


5.00— 11.50 
5.00— 8.00 
4.50— 8.00 


8.00— 11.50 
9.00— 12.00 
7.00— 11.00 
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Twin Room 


$ 7.00—$ 9.00 


7.00— 8.00 
8.00— 9.50 
8.00— 11.00 
7.00— 8.00 
10.50— 18.00 
6.50— 9.50 
7.85— 8.85 


9.50— 14.50 
9.00— 12.00 
8.00— 12.00 


arte Sw) ee ee 


New Meribers 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 18, 1949 


Name—A ddress 
ARONSON, ALBERT 

142 Thirtieth Avenue, 

SaneViateom Calif. vas. -8 fesse Northern California 
BELLAMY, TENNYs FRANCIS 

10119 Radford Avenue, 

Sort themy/i7/ mV as hime c ees cep an ate, Washington State 
CORBETT, WILLIAM 

165 Broadway, 

INewae rons GreNews Yorks ..2 8.0.0. 
COURTNEY, JOSEPH MARION BROWNE 

932 Royster Bldg., 

Wool eel OvenV aneinia ts ese kn 
CRAWFORD, MAry ANN ELIZABETH 

2820 Cambridge Ave., 

(Chavo agin TILE UES oe rt IE aia ee ea i 
*CRUTCHFIELD, WILLIAM 

809 Pine St., 

Chattanoogars. enn ee eee tee ‘Tennessee 
DEMAREST, E. JUDSON 

1409 Second St., : 

ANikeree ave seats 9) 2 We ieee ane me oe ne Central Louisiana 
Dopps, ARTHUR E. W. 

707 N. 63rd St., 

Seat CM Sta VV Asis Matos fan Washington State 
EPTING, CARL EDWARD, JR. 

227 Emaxcee Bldg., 

Greenvale sour Gue ie. ws Se ees South Carolina 
Evans, WILLIFORD JAMES 

P. O. Box 5618, University Station 

atone olsen Way pai ee. eee: Serres Baton Rouge 
FENTON, Marvin WILLIAM 

2023 Maryland Ave., 

Baltimore 18, Md. 
Ferris, LEHMAN’ ASHMEAD 

577 La Rue Ave., 

TPS AND SIN EA feces Nevada 
GOWMAN, OWEN LAu 

101 Park Ave., 

INT VGOIK PaEIN cee ohio cen see esa Se aN New York 
GROVES, THERON ALBERT 

59 Topton Way, 

(CHS ovaT PEEING 6 aca a ee St. 
Harpison, DoNALp LEIGH 

522 23rd St.; 

Teavigel atta essa va a CG ate: 2 pct era nena ene oP Rae nee East Bay 
HeErssT, RoGER MATTHEW 

1249 N. Franklin PI., 

Milwaukee 2, Wis. .«-..-.-----21-------- Wisconsin Archs. Asso. 
Hoop, THEODORE 

iit Bs 80th, St., 

INGaar UO PAS IND GG ea eee eee 


Chapter 


New York 
Virginia 


Chicago 


Baltimore 


* Reinstated 
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Name—A ddress 
TRION, THEODORE H. 

46 Washington Blvd., 

OShkos hm VVir Steere eee eee Wisconsin Archs. Asso. 
JACOBSEN, ARTHUR AULAND 

1277 Stadium Ave., 

INSP MCOIK OI GiIN Sp Vou, Aart te ie ve ee Westchester 
KANARIK, EMERY 

238 S. Mansfield Ave., 

osteaneel esis 6,mC all temereees eee ee Southern California 
KING, FURMAN VANBUREN 

ie} 19, (Cave Sie 

Richmond gl 9 pe Viais nee Sabet le ee eee ee Virginia 
KoLM, ALWIN S. 

22 West 25th St., 

EVoliiaid atc lise eee ects Western Michigan 
*LAHR, MATTHEW J. 

604 Standard Oil Bldg., 

Ouran NeDiereese eee eee Nebraska Archs. Asso. 
LEHRMAN, SAMUEL 

1643 E. 7th St., 

Bio Oki livanes Oe N Sie Venu ee se oy Bhan ce cones ence New York 
LINDBLAD, ALFRED GUSTAVE 

1908 S. Spring St., 

Springfield, Ill. 
LOOKER, CHARLES BURDICK, JR. 

R. D. 3, McChesney Ave., 

BIRO Va pNewa Ch cesta ees G haalet ae Re ee hee Albany 
MarTIN, Boyp GIBSON 

256 E. North Broadway, 

Columbus 2, Ohio 
MATTERN, ROBERT ADOLPH 

2025 Sunnyside Ave., 

Mansitngwe UO Michi Reger. pe cet oe earte es Seay sates Detroit 
MATTINGLY, JOHN MILLER 

862 Arlington St., 

JacksonviMiss.0¢.22 see eee oe ee Mississippi 
McCune, MAtconm MurRAY 

1308 S. Utica St. 

ET hs ale © Kel eves ese ee eat ee ene Oklahoma 
MCcMILLEN, MALCOLM BRICE 

1512 Woodcliffe Dr., S. E., 

East Grand Rapids, Mich. .2-....-....- Western Michigan 
MILLER, BRYAN 

208 Cummings Bldg., 

ANGIE BOO): Ve cer ce Aap a Dorey a RR sh Oklahoma 
MILLs, RUSSELL 

803 Nixon Avye., 


Chapter 


Central Ill. 


Columbus 


IRENOM UNG Via diay ye. 222 sees tothe Miccsic cacesene 7 eee ee ee Nevada 
MILNER, RICHARD PIERCE 
704 Laguna Blvd., 
Allipaquiengiures Nis. Win see ds ceceee eee cg rceeseseete New Mexico 
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Name—Address Chapter 
MimMs, JAMES RAYMOND 

2420 Wilson Blvd., 

INTAUNREHCOSI, WEla tocar pe oper deceesiysy Coerecrno: Washington-Metro. 
NoLan, ULIssE MARINONI 

503 Queen & Crescent Bldg., 

New. ©xrleans 123) Waly eceecccetcssceeeseseeee seas New Orleans 
Parsons, EDWARD SHIER 

210 W. Second St., 

RETO se Cite cere esas eect aetna oe eee eee Nevada 
PHILLIPS, HARRY HATTON 

4039 Ellendale Rd., 

rexel MELT AMP apes sere ete ease Pennsylvania Society 

(Phila.) 


PurRsEL, Louis WILLIAM 

8465 Melrose Ave., 

osmeAncelesm4 6.90 Calitiy ee: seer eee Southern Calif. 
REULING, AUGUST 

101 Park Ave., 

Nie Wye comr Kat. Nis Venom (0a eee ee New York 
RICHARDS, ALFRED NEWTON, JR. 

915 Woodrow St. 

Vea eon We MUR GS Sarees eee cess eerie scans Houston 
SLOBODIEN, KASSEL SAMUEL 

1465 54th St., 

Bro kil yaaa 9 SIN GN eee one ee oe oes ee New York 
SNYDER, PauL LINCOLN 

404% S. Tryon St., 

Whar Lotte Zag IN 5 Cra cece tor eee ene North Carolina 
*SOHN, HERMAN M. 

44 Court St., 

Broo klyneZ, UN icons eee eee een tee ee Brooklyn 


Name—Address Chapter 


TILLINGHAST, JOSH 
5523 Pine St. 
Bellaire, Dex. enc. ccc.e-c-ccsecccecccececcceeetsecenecneneneceronness Houston 


VuHaAy, DAVID 
131 W. Second St., 
Remo, Neve fine eee Nevada 


*WAGNER, Harry L. 

15 W. Tenth St., 

Keamsas’ City, 6se Vos seen eer eee cere ene Kansas City 
WALSH, VINCENT PAUL 

433 Maple St. 

Syracuse, NopYitesee ee ee Central New York 
WELLBORN, SIDNEY NELSON 

U. S. Public Health Service, 

114 Marietta St., N. W., 

Atlanta :3, Gia. eo = ees eee W ashington-Metro. 
WHITESIDE, FAY ALLEN 

205 Tri-State Insurance Bldg., 

619 S. Main St. 


Tulsas Okla 5 tse ee Oklahoma 
*Woop, CARLETON C. 

366 Washington Ave., 4 

Glarksburgw We eVias eee eee West Virginia 


YARBROUGH, JAMES PRESTON 

206 W.M.O.X. Bldg., 

Meridian “Massie tee eee ee Mississippi 
YARUS, HOWARD VALENTINE 

1123 N. Irving St., 

Dain bbareddopayy ea VWs eek ee cere es Mercier Washington-Metro. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 15, 1949 


Name—Address 
AcustTa, MICHAEL 

217 Havemeyer St., 

Brooklyany Tl sINGoV shee cee ee eee ees Brooklyn 
ARMSTRONG, JAMES CUMMINGS, JR. 

337 South Winebiddle St., 

IBAttSio Ut Oia 4 eee ee ees Pennsylvania Society 

(Pittsburgh) 


Chapter 


ARNOLD, WALTER 

1232 W. Granite St., 

Buttes PVIOntA ES Sete mee pee oe Montana 
BARNSTONE, Howarp 

c/o Dept. of Architecture, Univ. of Houston, 

EL OUStON ASaIREXS, 7 Nun eee ot Ree ee ee Houston 
BECKETT, WILLIAM SUTHERLAND 

9026 Melrose Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
BIGGAR, WHITNEY 

208 Chester Ave., 


hee Re Southern Calif. 


Balkerstiel dsp Calliit ames tesserae aes eee ee Pasadena 
BIGONEY, WILLIAM FRANCIS, JR. 

801 S. W. 9th Terrace, 

Eta audexd/all Gris aus se ee ae Florida South 
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Name—Address 
BURROUGHS, CHARLES WILLIAM 

4250 N. Wilson Dr., 

Milwaukee, Wise. ...............-.... Wisconsin Archs. Asso. 
CHAPMAN, ABEL HUGH, JR. 

308 Andrews Bldg., 

Spartanburns Saw Cope ee eee South Carolina 
CHRISTIAN, ARTHUR HENRY 

141 Robin Dr., 

Jacksons Miss. 2.) - eet ee ee Mississippi 
DICKERSON, FRANK JAMES 

R. D. No. 3, Mercer Rd., 

Beane oijalll Sil) cea eases eee eee Pennsylvania Society 

(Pittsburgh) | 


Chapter 


DouTy, TRUMAN B. 

1307 Gulf Bldg., 

Houston): “Dex. 2 ects ee ee Houston 
DuNN, GEORGE LEWIS 

827 Hodges, 

Lake'@harles* tar 2 eee eee Central Louisiana 
*ELLIS, CHARLES LYMAN 

P. O. Box 1846, 

IBF OWvyn'S, vill (Game se xa eee Texas Coastal Bend 
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ey ae Pee ve 


aiid 


Name—A ddress 
ELLis, HUGH WESLEY 

220 S. 8th St. 

(GadsdenywAllag see 6 Alabama Society of Archs. 
FISHKIND, JULIUS 

161-19 Jamaica Ave., 

amma cake OweenseNe eV) 22 Brooklyn 
GELPI, RENE FRANCIS 

730 Gravier St., 

INewaaOnleanswtlWay ten ct 0 New Orleans 
GEssEL, HENRY BRANDT, JR. 

142k Main: St., 

Walla Walla, Wash. ..... Se oe ee PRIN Spokane 
GLASER, SAMUEL 

105 Newbury St., 

SSBOSwON. ANG, WIG) Se Pa ee ey eee Massachusetts 
GoLemMon, Harry WILLIAM 

ILLES Iida She 

LBXOGIUVTOKONTNE, = ADR ci pele etait de ee, 
Gray, WILLIAM ARTHUR 

College of Engineering, Univ. of Kentucky, 

IER CON Kove a emer ee ee eS ee Kentucky 
GREGORY, CARL ALTON 

P. O. Box 241, 

Bl ays cucmmiligchira sie ee Re ee eae SE Houston 
HEERY, CLARENCE WILMER 

128% College Ave., 

PAGE [Nes S ol Gx eee er eR eT Seen Se Georgia 
Hupson, WILLIAM MANCHESTER 

308 Andrews Bldg., 

OP abtan Une Ona cam snes eee 1 South Carolina 
Hunt, JAMES MaTHEWS 

149 Myrtle St, P. O. Box 710, 

Elibento tw Ga eames ene eS ae 
JONES, Roy WILLIAM 

5710 Jackson St., 

Istouisuarny Ag. AEG ene ee ee eee Houston 
LILLIs, DEAN FOSTER 

11111 Estepa Dr., 

@Ailelana cles nC ailik, eee eee ee i So Northern Calif. 
Lockwoop, LEon DAVIDSON 

760 Market St., 

Sanmananciscom Caldts 2 = =u ee Northern Calif. 
MaAIwaLp, Curis REVELL 

607 First National Bank Bldg., 

Moline, Ill. 
Morrison, WILLIAM STEWART 

State School Architect, Dept. of Education, 

Mitallaliassccw tulae soso eee. Florida North Central 
Ota, JACK KIYOSHI 

3342 W. Jackson Blvd., 

(Clients, eC SOME, i 5 Bes ree ern Chicago 
ParkHurst, Howarp Moor 

1009 26th Ave., 

iMikol ine. SU) So Set a ere ee ere Chicago 


Chapter 


Houston 


Georgia 


Chicago 


Name—Address 

PorTER, ALEXANDER GIBSON 
4822 Roland Ave., 
BeMhovanontsw lO Waa yeas eee ee ts ee ee Baltimore 


PoTTerR, DAvip WILFRED 
112 St. Barbara St., 
IPRIRINEISSO; IMI, oe ee Florida North Central 


PRICE, KENNETH THOMAS 
807 N. 12th St., 
Druncanky Olan sez c.teer etn eee ee ees Oklahoma 
ROBERTS, CHARLES 
Ole elitermeaw.ex 
IPAnMiSlonubeeAN Gy IPs Sow oe ees eee Pennsylvania Society 
(Pittsburgh) 


Chapter 


SHEAR, JOHN KNox 

Dept. of Architecture, 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology, 

PNGiS ont TS. IPA eo nto eateeeee Pennsylvania Society 

(Pittsburgh) 

SIME, THEODORE LOREN 

234 N. Mississippi River Blvd., 

Stree Parc le ae Nitin rare ene eee ee eee Minneapolis 
SmiTH, THOMAS ALBERT 

1001 Lowman Bldg., 

Seattle 40 VWiais his nee eens ee Washington State 
*STUCK, ELMER AXTELL 

215 Wilkins Rd., 

oresboronmeAiika = ee ee es Arkansas 
SUDLER, JAMES STEWART 

302 Colorado Bldg., 

Diener e252 Coles 2c ee eee Colorado 
SWANSON, CARL E. V. 

607 First National Bank Bldg., 


No Vive SL oP eae Seek eee Chicago 
TOWNES, WILLIAM TUNSTALL 

ReRNo eZ; 

Wivenyaatiak, IMO, secre BO oe ee Sen TS Minneapolis 


TYNAN, ALBERT FREEMAN 
387 E. Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

WHEELER, KENNETH D. 
153 Henderson Ave., 
Statemmlis lama mel eiN ieee ee eee: Staten Island Society 

WOOLRIDGE, ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Box No. 461, 

Bir osvysto'svall] Game Gace tere eee ee Texas Coastal Bend 


Columbus 


YorK, JOHN GARTH 
1220 W. Harrison St. 
fable munyexesa, AIS Ch See eeee reer ter ences Texas Coastal Bend 


ZANDER, RALPH ARTHUR 
2914 Virginia St., 
EROUIS£O 1rgilO adh Coxe eee eee ee ee cee oe Se Houston 
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Autobiography of an Idea Republished 


oe SULLIVAN’s famous book, “Autobi- 
ography of an Idea,” has been republished by 
Peter Smith, publisher, 321 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y., under license from The Institute. As this 
is a limited edition, it is suggested that if a copy 


is desired, your order should be placed promptly. 
Copies are for sale at a price of $3.50 each, and 
should be ordered directly from the publisher. Note 
particularly that the book is Nor sold by The Insti- 
UEC. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 


Joun J. Wuire, Jz. 
Assistant for Public and Professional Relations 


Opportunities in 1950 


oes enter 1950 with a better perspective 
on opportunities ahead than has been the 
case In any year since the war. Private building 
continues with considerable momentum and Fed- 
eral programs are now fairly well defined. 

The combination of construction activity and 
plan preparation on so many fronts, superimposed 
on existing private and public undertakings, is un- 
precedented. Public housing, military housing, 
military public works, and other national planning 


programs—Federal and non-Federal—are in active 
operation now as a result of 1949 legislation. 

In respect to the opportunities of the profession 
in an era now definitely characterized as one of great 
significance in planning, several A.I.A. committees, 
together with the Department of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations, are now working on varying phases 
of governmental relationships to the end that the 
most effective participation possible for architects 
in the new programs can be achieved. 

It is gratifying to report that excellent relations 
now exist between The A.I.A. and officials of 
Federal agencies, and that architects are assured of 
the preponderance of the Government’s design work. 

/ The year 1950 promises to offer the best opportuni- 
ties ever for the profession to carry out its respons!- 
bilities in creating better and more stimulating com- 
munities in which to dive. 

‘The public low-rent housing program alone has 
important scope, not only because of the sheer 
volume of work undertaken, but also because of 
the architectural implications that will affect the 
physical character of so many cities and towns. In- 
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stitute action on this program has been along two 
lines. First, it was necessary to secure adequate fees 
so that the competence of the profession would not 
be bypassed. In safeguarding conditions permitting 
of good design, the work of the Committee on 
Fees has been carried out under Chairman Clarence 


B. Litchfield, of New York, with notable perse- 


verance, 


Along the second line of action, the Committee 
on Urban Planning and Housing, under Chairman 
Perry Coke Smith, of New York, is undertaking 
an organized effort to study and evaluate the de- 
sign and planning requirements for public housing 
projects. This step is in recognition of professional 
responsibility in making the most of potentialities 
for good work in this field. ~ 

Action to implement these initial efforts has 
already been taken by Chairman Smith with the 
assistance of Second Vice-President Kenneth Wisch- 
meyer and Director of Education and Research Wal- 
ter A. Taylor, in that they have recently completed 
arrangements for a conference of all A.I.A. chapter 
representatives in St. Louis on February 2 and 3. 
A full agenda to define the responsibility of the 
architect in public housing has been planned. 


On the military housing front, this Department 
has consulted with the recently appointed Defense 
Housing Commission, which is under the Chair- 
manship of Bertram Giesecke, A.I.A., of Austin, 
Texas. [he Commission is seeking, among other 
things, to establish uniformity in procedures by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force in. awarding con- 
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PUBLIC HOUSING FEES AGREEMENT REACHED 


HE NEW AGREEMENT with the Public Housing 

Administration establishing equitable compen- 
sation for architects under the six-year, 810,000- 
unit, low-rent housing program represents a real 
gain for the profession, ; 

For bringing a successful conclusion to the ne- 
gotiations after more than six months of hard work, 
The Institute’s indebted to the 
A.I.A. Committee on Fees, which is composed of 
Clarence B. Litchfield, New York, Chairman; 
Harry M. Prince, New York, Vice-Chairman for 
Housing; George B. Allison, Los Angeles; Henry 
F. Ludorf, Hartford, Conn.; David H. Morgan, 
Philadelphia; Charles F. Owsley, Youngstown, 
Ohio; John Noble Richards, Toledo, Ohio; and 
Herbert M. Tatum, Dallas, Texas. “he member- 
ship is also indebted to the efforts of President 
Ralph Walker, Chairman Perry Coke Smith of the 
Committee on Urban Planning and Housing, Execu- 
tive Director Purves, and John J. White, Jr., of 
this Department. 


membership is 


An agreement was finally reached at a meeting in 
New York on December 8, which was attended 
by representatives of A.I.A., PHA, and the National 
Association of Housing Officials. 

Details of the new method of compensation, 
which is determined on a basis of a fixed fee for 
professional service plus reimbursement for tech- 
nical salaries and overhead were recently addressed 
to the membership with an Important Notice imme- 
diately after final approval by PHA. The new 
method will be designed as Option No. 2. Option 
No. | refers to the existing PHA schedule known as 
216.2, which is being retained in the event any 
architect elects to accept a contract on the original 
lump sum basis. 

Under the terms of the agreement local housing 
authorities may enter into fees contracts with archi- 
tects on the basis of either Option No. 1 or Option 
Now 2: 


It is the recommendation of The Institute’s Com- 


mittee on Fees that architects should negotiate only 
on the basis of the new optional method (Option 
No. 2) as set forth in the agreement. 

In this connection PHA Commissioner John 
Taylor Egan has said in a recently issued statement: 

“The PHA, NAHO, and the A.I.A. believe that 
through the use of the reimbursable form of con- 
tract on a substantial number of projects, compre- 
hensive and valid data on architects’ production costs 
on low-rent projects may be obtained. It is con- 
templated that as soon as such information becomes 
available the new schedule will be subject to con- 
sideration on the basis of an evaluation of its fair- 
ness to the parties concerned.” 

Representatives of the three groups, A.I.A., PHA, 
and NAHO, feel that the terms of the new agree- 


’ ment, providing for an optional fee contract ar- 


rangement, will be carried out in a cooperative 
spirit. Basic benefits to all concerned lie in simple 
fundamentals—the maximum economy possible con- 
sistent with superior design in the use of public 
Architects are confident that by using 


Option No. 2 local housing authorities will be as- 


funds. 


sured of the two-fold benefits of economy and liva- 
bility through the availability of competence in de- 
sign of the highest type. 


Concerning this Commissioner Egan adds: 


“ 


. It has been the objective of PHA, as well 
as of NAHO and A.I.A., to set amounts consistent 
with achieving all reasonable economies in the de- 
velopment cost of low-rent projects, while at the 
same time providing adequate compensation for 
architectural services of the highest order. All of 
the parties concerned are agreed that the fees must 
be adequate to permit the design of projects which 
provide livable homes for low-income families and 
which at the same time have architectural distinction 
and a diversity and variety in design which 4s neces- 
sary to avoid an institutional or regimented charac- - 
ter in low-rent housing projects.” 


—————oooooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee nn eee 
gS a EE EO RG a ee 


tracts under the Wherry Act, Public Law 211. 
Methods used in the selection of architectural firms 
are being reviewed by the Housing Commission at 
meetings this month in consideration of difficulties 
reported under present contract procedures. No 
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A.I.A. committees to go into action. 
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new contracts are being awarded pending the 
Commission’s recommendation for reorganization. 

The upsurge of governmental activity brings into 
renewed prominence the work of one of the newest 


‘This is: 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE ARCHITECT 
| AND THE GOVERNMENT 


NDER the chairmanship of John R. Fugard of 
Chicago, this committee has been reconstituted 
from three former committees: Committee on Archi- 
tect and Governmental Relations, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Veterans Hospitals, and Committee on 


Minor Public Works. 


All members were present at its November meet- 
ing in Washington, and principal attention was 
given to the Public Buildings Service and Com- 
munity Facilities Service programs of the General 
Services Administration, which are discussed later 
in this section of the BULLETIN. 


The operation of these programs was described to 
the Committee by James W. Follin, able assistant 
administrator of FWA when it was taken over by 
GSA and now special assistant to the Administrator 
of General Services. He will have general super- 
vision of the public planning programs and con- 


tinues as deputy director of contract settlement. 

With the PBS and other Federally assisted pro- 
_ grams in mind, this Committee urges that members 
who have not yet done so submit data for the Archi- 
tects’ Roster or bring their questionnaires up-to-date. 
Blank forms for this purpose are available from the 
Department of Public and Professional Relations. 
The Committee feels that the importance of the 
Roster should be re-emphasized to all members. 

Serving with Mr. Fugard on the full Committee 
are: J. Frazer Smith, Memphis; Alfred L. Ay- 
delotte, Memphis; John S. Bolles, Ross, Calif.; 
Thomas F. Ellerbe, St. Paul; Walter W. Hook, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Aaron Nathan Kiff, New York; 
Alfred B. Parker, Miami; and C. E. Silling, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

The full report of the Committee to The Insti- 
tute membership follows: 


This is a direct report to you from your Com- 
mittee on the Architect and the Government. 

The Committee advises Institute members that 
the Public Buildings Service has some 4,000 eligible 
projects in its over-all program requiring services 
of private architects. “The immediate program con- 
templates over 500 projects. The Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Public Buildings Service and 
other agencies, has money for planning these public 
buildings, including postofices and courthouses. 
These projects are widely distributed geographically 
and will be developed over a period of several years. 

The Public Buildings Service uses The A.I.A. 
‘Architects’ Roster’ as a source of information as 
to training and experience of the architects. If 
your questionnaire, revised up-to-date, is in The 
A.L.A. files, it will be turned over to PBS or other 
Federal agencies upon their request. Blank forms 
for this purpose are available from the Department 
of Public and Professional Relations and will! be 
sent to you upon request. We urge that you give 
this matter your immediate attention. 

We call the particular attention of smaller offices 
to the fact that in the past various governmental 
agencies have looked with favor upon associations 
of offices for the accomplishment of major works. 
It is suggested that where small offices may not have 
the executive, organizational, technical, or financial 
means to carry on a project alone, they may offer 
to the government their services in a group com- 
bining these resources. 

Your Committee, through the Department of 
Public and Professional Relations, is prepared to 
send you information on specific projects as soon 
as information becomes available. 

In thus advising you of coming opportunities 
for government work, we feel it proper also to re- 
mind you of your deep responsibility to your pro- 
fession and to your government. It will be in- 
cumbent upon all members of the profession to 
render professional service of the highest order. 

JOHN R. Fucarp, Chairman 
Committee on the Architect 
and the Government 


FEDERAL PUBLIC BUILDING PROJECTS 


An on site acquisition and planning for Fed- 
eral public works has taken shape since the 
last issue of the BULLETIN. The authorization under 
Public Law 105 is $40 million and the first: ap- 
propriation was $12 million. 

So far 312 Federal building projects (including 
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190 projects deferred in 1940) have been selected 
out of a total of 575 projects which the authoriza- 
tion is expected to cover. But there is a backlog 
of more than 4,000 eligible projects which may 
be expected to be developed over a period of years. 


The complete list has been printed as House Docu- 
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ment No. 246 and includes postoffices, office build- 
ings, courthouses, customs houses, postal garages, 
and quarantine stations. 

It is the intent of Congress that at least one 
new building shall be erected in each Congressional 
district. 
large projects may serve several districts. 


In metropolitan centers, one or more 
Archi- 
tects interested in securing design contracts under 
this should 
Gilbert Stanley Underwood, Deputy Commissioner 
of Public Buildings for Design and Construction, 
Public Buildings Service, General Services Ad- 
Architects will be selected on recom- 


program address communications to 


ministration. 
mendation of W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, General Services Administration. 


NON-FEDERAL 


DVANCE PLANNING for non-Federal public 
A works is also now in full swing. “The Com- 
munity Facilities Service of the GSA has $8 million 
and $17 million in contract authority as its first 
appropriation from the $100 million authorization 
under Public Law 352 for a two-year program. 

Any non-Federal public agency may apply for an 
advance for plan preparation for any public work 
that it is authorized to construct. The loans are 
available for architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and other costs preliminary to construction. 
If your state and local public agencies are lagging in 
obtaining this aid for eligible projects, you as an 
architect may stimulate local action. 

The Community Facilities Service has set up nine 
Division offices throughout the country, in addi- 
tion to offices at Juneau, Alaska, and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. These offices will provide applica- 
tions and information and will process projects under 
the program. ‘The eligibility requirements for local 
projects are set forth in detail on the prepared 
forms which accompany the applications. 

Those interested should write to the following 
offices, addressing “District Engineer, Community 
Facilities Service, General Services Administration” 
in each case: 

Division | (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island and Vermont), Room 437, 42 Broadway, 
New York 4; Division 2 (Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
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Projects under this program are selected from 
the eligible list by the GSA Administrator and the 
Postmaster General. 

The 312 projects already named, for which sites 
will be acquired where needed and plans prepared 
for future construction, range from postoffices to 
cost less than $200,000 to buildings such as a New 
Orleans postoffice with a cost limitation of $14 
million, and a mint for Philadelphia with a $13 mil- 
The $40 million authorization for 
site acquisition and planning will provide for ap- 
proximately $377 million worth of construction. 
No funds have been appropriated for actual con- 


lion limitation. 


struction, but the planning and site acquisition costs 
will be charged against each future project. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


and West Virginia), 1729 New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C.; Division 3 (Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Tennessee), 114 Marietta 
St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; Division 4 (Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan and Wisconsin), 
Room 1122, U.S. Post Office, Chicazou/ allie. 
Division 5 (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota), 1811 
Fidelity Building, 9th and Walnut St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo.; Division 6 (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas), 1003 Texas & Pacific Build- 
ing, Forth Worth 2, Tex.; Division 7 (Arizona, 
California, Hawaii and Nevada), Room 835, U. S. 
Appraisers Building, 630 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif.; Division 8 (Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon and Washington), Room 511, 618 Second 
Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash.; Division 9 (Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming), Room 420, 
New U.S. Custom House, Denver 2, Colo. 

Under the program, an initial payment of 25 
percent of the agreed advance will be made when 
an application has been approved and the subsequent 
“Offer” has been accepted by the applicant, pro- 
vided ‘a copy of the contract for architectural and/ 
or engineering services, together with a copy of the 
letter of instruction to the architect and/or engi- 
neer to start the plan preparation, have been 
received by the Division Office.” Final payment 
is made when the plan preparation has been com- 
pleted. 
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These advance loans are repayable by the public 


agency undertaking a project when the first con- 
struction contract is awarded. 


, 


If the advance is 


Atomic 


HE Atomic Energy Commission has prepared a 
booklet, “A Guide for Contracting and Re- 
lated Engineering Services,” to acquaint architects, 
engineers, and contractors with the rules which 
govern the selection of firms and the award of 


Student 


[ae To Convention authorization, the De- 
partment of Education and Research prepared 
and submitted to The Executive Committee at its 
July meeting a rough draft of a student chapter 
manual. Included were model by-laws derived 
from an analysis of by-laws of six existing student 
chapters. 

After consideration of the draft of the manual, 
‘The Executive Committee adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That student chapters be established in 
accordance with The Institute By-laws, but only in 


not repaid within three years, the applicant loses 
eligibility to apply for loans for any other public 
works under the program. 


Projects 


contracts for its projects. The booklet contains 
information on the procedure that is followed on 
contracts that are formally advertised, invited and 
negotiated. It lists field offices and personnel. Copies 


may be obtained from this Department. 


Chapters 


schools which have been accredited by the National 
Architectural Accrediting Board or which belong 
to the Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture. ‘ 


Resolved, That the Suggested Form for Student 
Chapter By-laws be approved, as amended, subject 
to review by A.I.A. Counsel. 


After further study and review by the Committee 
on Membership and the Administrative Department 
of The Institute, it is planned to distribute this 
manual to all chapters and all collegiate schools of 
architecture within the next few months. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


ANY NEWSPAPERS continue the unfortunate 

habit of publishing photographs or drawings 
of an architect’s work without credit to him. With 
this difficulty in mind, a committee of the New 
York Chapter called on Nathan Walker, the 
Chapter’s legal counsel, for an opinion as to what 
the architect himself might do to safeguard his 
rights. Here is Mr. Walker’s answer: 

“The problem as I see it, is to compel news- 
papers, etc., to give a credit line to the architect 
in any publicity or other release. “The Standard 
Form (General Conditions) expressly provides that 
drawings and specifications as instruments of sery- 
ice are the property of the architect and may not 
be reproduced without his consent. This clause 
is binding between owner and architect, but 1s 
not enforceable against third parties. In the ab- 
sence of a copyright any newspaper could reproduce 
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a sketch or photograph of a building. ‘This right 
of reproduction is based on the legal theory that 
once the drawings or sketches are published, there 
is a dedication to the public and they become public 
property. It is for this reason that the Standard 
Form contains the restrictive provision aforemen- 
Some architects do copyright drawings, 
The expense for a 


tioned. 
sketches, photographs, ete. 
single transaction is not great; nevertheless when 
the transactions are multiplied, the cost may be 
substantial. In addition, of course, there is the 
necessity of complying with technical requirements 
of the law which may make the procedure too 


onerous. 


“T suggest that each architect stamp on his draw- 
ing, sketch, photographs, etc., that the same is his 
sole property and may not be reproduced in any 
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form without his written consent. Although such 
a notation appearing on the face of the instrument 
would not be legally binding upon the newspaper, 
yet in many instances, it might cause the newspaper 


to hesitate and seek the architect’s written consent. 
The architect could then give such consent pro- 
vided the newspaper would agree to give him a 


proper credit line.” 


Displaced Professionals 


N INCREASING NUMBER of inquiries from archi- 
A tects in England, France, Italy and other 
countries are being received in this Department. 
Their general tenor is the wish to come to the 
United States to engage in practice or to gain em- 
ployment in architects’ offices if there is any as- 
surance of work for them here. 

Some of the letters are from displaced persons. 
Others reflect the desire to work under conditions 
of free enterprise and point to the loss of opportuni- 
ties in their own countries because of encroaching 
Most indicate the need of 
a specific offer of employment here as a prerequisite 
for entry to the United States. 

Architects interested may get in touch with the 


governmental control. 


Department of Public and Professional Relations. 
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nN Group of Philadelphia professional men is 
endeavoring to assist displaced persons of 
professional training. Among the displaced per- 
sons are six Latvian architects ranging in age from 
50 to 68, all of whom hold degrees in architecture 
or engineering and who have had varied practical 
experience and some teaching experience. These 
architects are available for service as draftsmen, 
in general architectural work and in one instance 
in town planning. 

Architects or organizations wishing to consider 
the possibility of employing these architects 
should communicate directly with Shippen Lewis, 
1000 Provident Trust Building, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa., outlining the requirements of the position to 


be filled. igen 
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Department of Education and Research 


WatterR A. Taytor, Director 


TuHeopore Irvine Cor, Technical Secretary 


Technical Reference Guide, No. 4—continued 


COLOR 
(See July, 1949 Buxerin, pp. 25-40; Sept., pp. 37-46; Nov., pp. 39-44) 


SUMMARY OF THE COLOR SYMPOSIUM* 
By Waldron Faulkner, A. I. A.t 


he \ JOU HAVE NOW HEARD the last of the experts 
on our program, and my next task is to in- 
troduce one who knows only what he ‘“‘sees in the 


) 


papers.” I refer to myself, and my assignment 


‘seems to be to summarize in a few minutes what 
This is 


particularly difficult because | had to write this 


the experts have given us in several hours. 


summary before hearing the other papers read. And 
so I shall confine my remarks to some points about 
color which have been of special interest to me as an 
architect. 

I should like to emphasize first the growing in- 
terest in the subject of color in everyday life. There 
is hardly a business, an industry or a profession to- 
day that is not involved in some phase of the sub- 
ject. It touches at some point nearly every branch 
of art, science and literature. 

In Washington I belong to a group known as the 
Washington-Baltimore Colorists, which consists of 
individuals representing a wide range of interests. 
It includes some of the leading lights in the field of 
We have representatives from the Bureau 
of Agriculture, 


color. 
of Standards, the 
physicists, chemists, photographers, surgeons and 
many apparently unrelated activities. Their com- 
mon denominator is their interest in color. 


Department 


*Houston Convention, March 1949 3 
+Chairman, A.I.A. delegates to Inter-Society Color Council 
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The field of color has become a science in itself. 
chemistry, physiology, 
psychology and finally into esthetics. The last of 
these is probably of most direct interest to archi- 


It reaches into physics, 


tects. However, as time goes on, architecture de- 
pends more and more on the sciences to solve some 
of its problems. 

Let us turn first to the field of physics for some 
of the fundamental facts about color. All color 
depends on light. The colors of the rainbow or of 
the spectrum coming from the light of the sun can 
be recombined “additively” to form white light. 
The so-called “light primaries’—red, green and 
blue-violet-—can also be mixed to produce white 
light. Any light primary mixed with its comple- 
ment in the proper proportion will produce the same 
result. We might also note in passing that any 
color can be matched by colored lights mixed in the 
proper proportions. 

When we come to colored surfaces or pigments, 
we find an entirely different situation. The so- 
called “pigment primaries” are red, yellow and blue. 
They combine largely by mixture 
toward the black. Any primary and its complement 
can be combined to form a series of grays. 

If we turn to chemistry for a moment, we can 


“Subtractive” 
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learn about paints and pigments which form a highly 
specialized field and have a direct bearing on archi- 
tecture. If beauty is only skin deep, it should be 
a skin you love to look at! Perhaps the only point 
which should be emphasized here is that colors and 
All paints have 
color, but not all colors are paints. The color of a 
paint depends on the wave-length of the light which 
Its apparent color is the complement 


paints are not the same things. 


it absorbs. 
of this absorbed light. 

Physiology tells us something about the human 
eye and how it sees color. This remarkable instru- 
ment is really a motion-picture camera which takes 
colored pictures. It is complete with shutter, lens 
and film which it stores in the complex filing system 
of the memory. Just how the eye functions is still 
something of a mystery. 

From here we pass into the realm of psycho- 
physics, the study of the visual mechanism as related 
to the “normal observer” under standard conditions. 
Then we reach psychology and the study of color 
We are told 


that the four psychological primary hues are red, 


as actually. perceived by the mind. 


yellow, green and blue, plus the achromatic colors 
black and white. These seem to be the fundamental 
color sensations of vision. 

Finally we leave the sciences to enter the domain 
of art and esthetics. It may not be a tactful thing 
to say, but artists generally know very little about 
color. Painters use color subjectively. They must 
make use of paints to represent their subjective in- 
‘They 
are not especially interested in the objective use of 


This 


sculptors to a lesser degree. To architects, decorators 


terpretations of light and atmospheric effects. 


paints and colored materials. applies to 
and industrial designers, on the other hand, the 
objective use of color is of prime importance. It 
is one of the essential ingredients of their handi- 
work. To them the science of color can make a 
distinct contribution because it includes the theory 
of harmony. But before color harmony can be 
studied scientifically, certain definite standards must 
be agreed upon. Names, notations and specifications 
must define colors accurately before harmony can 
be intelligently discussed. This is one of the great 
It has 


built a systematic arrangement out of disorganized 


contributions of the modern science of color. 


chaos. 
Beginning with Sir Isaac Newton, many scien- 
tists have attempted to arrange colors in an orderly 
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Several such systems are in common use 
today. “They all have points of similarity. Each 
begins with a three-dimensional space or solid, each 
dimension representing an attribute of the colors to 


be defined. Every color is located in the solid ac- 
Its location 


manner. 


cording to its particular properties. 
in the solid determines its name and notation. This 
gives a logical and orderly arrangement with a place 
for every color and every color in its place. The 
value of these systematic schemes cannot be over- 


emphasized. Unless we all give a color the same 


name, we are completely at sea. 

In order to make any system of practical value, 
samples or chips of the colors taken at equidistant 
points in the solid are now available for general 
use. The ideal system attempts to arrange the in- 
tervals between these points to correspond with 
equal visual intervals. This implies a system which 
corresponds with basic psychological principles. Al- 
though this goal cannot be achieved absolutely, some 
systems have come close enough to the ideal to be 
of great practical value in the study of color. 

There are now several systems, which represent 
a color solid in which all the colors are accounted for 
and logically arranged with respect to each other. 
The position of each color is determined by: its 
attributes. In one system equal dimensions in the 
solid represent equal visual intervals. The chips 
which represent colors at these intervals are like the 
keys of a musical instrument. These are the notes > 
which make up chords and other harmonious ar- 
rangements. Sections or paths taken through the 
color solid represent families or series of colors 
which are related because they have common charac- 
teristics, a basic unity. Color schemes derived from 
such series are bound to be harmonious because they 
conform to natural laws. 

We now have a notation by which harmonious 
compositions can be written like music, and also an 
instrument on which these melodies can be played. 
Having these at our disposal, what are some of the 
simple arrangements which will produce harmonious 
color schemes? 

The first of these is matching or identity. This 
is the simplest and perhaps the most usual; the 


Here the 


matching colors have all the same characteristics 


matching handkerchief, tie and sock. 


in common such as hue, value and chroma and lie 
at the same point in the color solid. 
Next come the closely related schemes where 
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the colors have two dimensions in common (such as 
hue and chroma, but where only the value varies, ) 
as we find in the monochrome wash drawing. Here 
the colors are closely related and lie in a series 
represented by a straight line through the solid. 


Later we come to less closely related schemes 
where the colors have only one attribute, such as 
value, in common. These may be represented by a 
horizontal section through the color solid. But 


my time and your patience will shortly come to an 
end! 


ANISARD ed 


In closing, we must remember that the color 
systems are guides only. ‘They are tools, not rules! 
The theories on which they are based are not sub- 
stitutes for the intuition of the creative artist. At 
the same time, no serious musical composer would 
write a symphony without resorting to the use 
of counterpoint. The artist then will be well re- 
paid by the study of color harmony, which bears the 
same relation to his art as does counterpoint to 
music. Every architect today should look seriously 
into the opportunities offered by the truly modern 
approach to his problems in color. 


Bibliography on Color 


I. History 
II. General 
III. Color Systems, Charts 
IV. Illumination, Vision, Color Vision 
V. Psychology 


VI. Technical olorimetry, Standard Color 
Specifications 


VII. Inter-Society Color Council Symposia and 
Reports 
VIII. Applications 
Color Standards for Building Materials 
and Equipment 
Miscellaneous 
Industrial 
By Building Type 


This bibliography has been compiled with the assistance of the speakers of the Color Seminar (Houston 
Convention 1949) and the A.J.A. delegates to the Inter-Society Color Council, and has been edited by 


Miss Dorothy Nickerson, Secretary of I.S.C.C. 


I. HISTORY 


De Coloribus 

Aristotle. Vol. VI, the Works of Aristotle, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1913. 

A translation of probably the first comprehensive 
treatise on color ever written. 


Natural History 

Pliny. Henry G. Bohn, London, 1857. 

Pliny describes early painting and gives his empirical 
observations on the science of color. 


A Treatise on Painting 
Da Vinci, Leonardo. George Bell & Sons, London, 1877. 
His notes on color are still meaningful. He was first to 
mention the primitive qualities of red, yellow, green, blue. 


The Craftsman’s Handbook 

Cennini, Cennino. Translated by Daniel V. Thompson, 
Jr., Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. 

A classic in the field of art, reprinted, and describing 
the techniques used by the Old Masters. 


Optiks 

Newton, Sir Isaac. William Innys, London, 1730. (Re- 
printed by G. Bell & Sons, London, 1931.) 

A classic and the one book to establish a new basis 
for scientific inquiry in color. 
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The Journal of Delacroix 

Translated by Walter Pach. Covici.-Fried, New York, 
1937. (Now Crown Publishers, Inc.) 

Delacroix was one of the few great painters ever to 
write exhaustively on color. His Journal is engaging and 
instructive. 


*The Language of Color 

Luckiesh, M. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1920. 

A good reference work on color symbolism and color 
tradition. 


*History of the Munsell Color System and Its Scientific 
Application 
Nickerson, Dorothy. J. Oft. Soc. Amer. 30:575-86, 31 
refs. 
This report follows the development of the system by 
A. H. Munsell from 1900. Lists references to practically 
all early work in this field. 


Historical Color Guide 

Burris-Meyer, Elizabeth. Wm. Helburn Inc. New York, 
1938. 30 pp. illus. (30 plates). 

It contains 30 pages of color schemes for interior 
decoration from traditional sources, with mounted color 
swatches 


*Items which are regarded as fundamental or specially 
useful or interesting in relation to the sub-division under 
which they are listed. 
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*The Language of Drawing and Painting 

Pope, Arthur. Harvard Uniy. Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
162 pp. 71 plates (3 in color), 1949, $5. 

Professor Pope’s brilliant revision of his long standard 
earlier work is a welcome add:tion to the small store 
of worthwhile books on color and visual representation. 
The almost startling ease with which he traverses the 
maze of the different manners or modes of representation 
of the external world gives the reader an intellectual 
pleasure akin to that produced by. the art of which he 


treats. 


*An Introduction to Color 


Evans, Ralph M. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ’48. 340 pp. illus. 15 color 
plates. $6. 

An authoritative book on modern color and colorimetry, 
non-mathematical in treatment, covering the physics, physi- 
ology and psychology of color. The best book in this 
field. While not too easy for the general reader, its 
careful study will prove rewarding to the person who 
wishes to understand the why’s and wherefore’s of the 
subject of color. 


*Three Monographs on Color 

International Printing Ink Corp., Research Labora- 
tories, New York ’35. Color Chemistry, 18 pp., illus.: 
Color as Light, 21 pp., illus.; Color in Use, 18 pp. (+10), 
illus. 

Based on three lectures on color originally presented to 
printing, advertising, and color groups to cover the 
chemistry, physics, and psychology of color. Briefly done, 
and each point beautifully illustrated in color. 


Polycromy: Architectural and Structural, Theory and 
Practice 
Solon, Leon V. Publ. by Arch Rec. illus, 1924. 


“Color and Its Applications 
Luckiesh, Matthew. 1915, 1921. 357 pp., illus. D. Van 
Nostrand (New York). 
' This is probably the best of the many books published 
by Dr. Luckiesh on the subject of color. 


*The Story of Color 


Birren, Faber. The Crimson Press, Westport, Conn., 
1941. 


A standard reference book which endeavors to review 
all aspects of the subject of color, 
The Art of Colour 


Jacobs, Michael. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 
Seal 


This has been a successful book for many years. It 
favors the physicist’s viewpoint in color arrangement and 
analysis. 

*Color in Sketching and Rendering 


Guptill, Arthur L. Reinhold Publ. Corp., New York, 
1935. 
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One of the best known of modern works on color in 
painting. 


*Color and Colors 
Luckiesh, M. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1938. 
A general discussion of color, with many facts of 
broad human interest. 


Color Comes of Age 
Birren, F., Garnsey, J., & Rahr, F. H., General Printing 
Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 47 pp. Mar..’40. 


An Artist Talks About Color 

Chase, Joseph Cummings. J. Wiley & Sons, New York, 
TI30; 

A little book, with observations by a great American 
painter. 


‘Colour in Theory and Practice 

Murray, H. D. & Spencer, D. A. American Photographic 
Publishing Co., Boston, 1939. 

A popular exposition of the science of color. 


On Understanding Color 

Birren, Faber. I/lum. Engr. 43:711-16, Jul. ’48. 

Calls attention of lighting engineers to many visual 
factors not always taken into consideration by the light- 
ing engineer in specifying color. 


Color and Design in the Decorative Arts 
Burris-Myer, Elizabeth. Prentice Hall, New York, 1935. 


Useful for reference on matters of display, advertising, 
commercial decoration, fashion, etc. 


The Color of Life 


Abbott, Arthur G. McGraw-Hill, New 
pp. xxi-294, illus, in chromatic color, $6. 

The in a readable way 
nearly everything about color that would concern the 
average newspaper reader with little or no technical 
interests. The chief fault of the book is the indiscriminate 
selection of sources of information. 


York, 1947, 


Color of Life summarizes 


Colors—What They Can Do For You 

Cheskin, Louis. Liveright, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 330 pp., illus. $5.00. 

Discusses color in everyday lives, creating moods, 
reactions; colors as a subtle tool, achievements in stimu- 


lating production, sales, etc. 


The Great Color Hoaxes 


Ziv, John Marshall. Illinois Soc. of Arch. Month. Bull. 
32:9-10. p. 2. Mar.-Apr. 748. 


Aesthetic Measure Applied to Color Harmony 


Moon, Parry and Domina Eberle Spencer. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer, P. 9, Apr. °44. Text, tables and diags. 
A mathematical approach to the subject. 


Color and Color Harmony 


Tucker, Cyril Wid.) of etimantes DEZaeeDDE 
Feb. °46. 


59-64. 
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*Monument to Color 


Birren, Faber. McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, New 
York, 1938. 

This is an interesting and unusual book on color 
harmony. New principles are developed out of investiga- 


tions in the science of psychology. Abundantly illustrated 
in color, 


Colour Harmony for Beginners 


Allen, Arthur B. Frederick Warne & Co., London, 1937. 
A small book which seeks to encourage a new approach 
to color based on the teachings of Ostwald. 


The Art of Color and Design 

Graves, Maitland. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1941. 

A new and modern book which relates the Munsell 
System to advanced principles of design. 


Color Harmony and Pigments 

Hiler, Hilaire. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Chicago and New 
York, 1942. 

A very beautiful volume containing an impressive color 
chart. The author is an eminent painter and is diligently 
seeking new expressions. 


Modern Color 

Cutler, Carl G. & Pepper, Stephen C. Harvard Univ. 
Press, Cambridge, 1923. 

This book won a prize for makeup. It is an interesting 
‘and original work. 


A Handbook of Colour 

Judson, J. A. V. The Dryad Press, Leicester, England, 
1938. 

This is a good exposition of the Ostwald System and its 
application to problems of color harmony. 


Paint Power—and How to Sell It 

Kent, Lonore. Nat'l. Paint Varnish & Lacquer Assn., 
1947, 350 pp., illus., $4.50. 

Essentially a sales promotion handbook for painting 
contractors and for G. I. Training Schools. 


III. COLOR SYSTEMS, COLOR CHARTS 


*Color Standards and Nomenclature 

Ridgway, R., A. Hoen and Company, Inc., Balto., Md., 
1912. 

Widely used for description of color in the biological 
sciences. Each of the 1113 colors on the charts is named. 


*Munsell Book of Color 

Munsell Color Company, Inc. Balto., Md. 1929, 1942. 
Standard library size edition of charts, 20 hues (1929) 
and 40 hues (1942); pocket-sized edition. 

The Munsell system is based on a three-dimensional 
color ‘space devised on a psychological system of visually 
equal steps for the three color attributes; hue, value and 
chroma. There are 421 color samples in the 20-hue series 
and 982 in the 40-hue. They are particularly useful be- 
cause decimal color notations may be interpolated or 
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extrapolated by comparison with color chips on the 
charts. I.C.I. colorimetric data for the color chips of the 
Munsell system and a smoothed series of Munsell dia- 
grams reported by an O.S.A. sub-committee make it 
possible to convert into Munsell notation any color 
specification that is available in I.C.I. terms. 


*A Color Notation 


Munsell, A. H. Munsell Color Company, Inc. (Balti- 
more 2, Md.) 74 pp., illus. 10th Ed., 1947. 

The latest (revised) edition of the original (1905) brief 
and lucid description of the Munsell color system, by 
its author. 


Munsell Manual of Color 


Cooper, F. G. Munsell Color Co., Baltimore, 1929. 
32 pp. 

A discussion of principles of color harmony as de- 
veloped from the organization of the Munsell Color 
Solid. Reprinted from introduction to Munsell Book of 
Color. 


*The Munsell Color System 


Judd, D. B. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 30:573-645. Dec., °40. 
Foreword to several reports on the Munsell system, (573). 

Mr. Munsell’s search for a psychophysical system whose 
notations should correspond with what an observer sees, 
was rewarded with one which fulfills the condition to 
a surprising degree. 


*Colour Science 

Ostwald, Wilhelm. Part I. Colour Theory and Stand- 
ards of Colour (1931), 141 pp., illus.; Part II, Colour 
Measurement and Colour Harmony (1933), 173 pp., illus. 
Authorized translation with an introduction and notes by 
J. Scott Taylor. Winsor & Newton (London and New 
York). 

The only published English translation of Ostwald’s 
many books on color. It covers the general principles of 
the Ostwald color system and presents many of his ideas 
regarding its application to problems of color harmony. 


The Ostwald Colour Album 


Ostwald, Wilhelm. Arranged by J. Scott Taylor. Illus. 
(12 plates, 680 colors). Winsor & Newton (London and 
New York). 1932, 1935. 

Although it is understood that the color chips in these 
charts are quite as good as those in the original Ostwald 
series, and were approved by Ostwald himself, the ar- 
rangement of the colors and their obvious unevenness 
makes their use for any practical work except teaching 
seem doubtful. 


*The Color Harmony Manual, ist. ed. 


Jacobson, Egbert. Container Corporation of America 
(Chicago). 12 complementary charts, separately bound, 
and 1 vol., 22 pp., illus. 1942. 

A neatly presented arrangement of 680 color chips 
mounted according to 24 Ostwald triangles, each pair of 
complementary triangles bound singly. A thirteenth volume 
contains a brief description of the Manual and how to use 
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it. This undoubtedly is the best representation available 
of the Ostwald system. 


*Color Harmony Manual 

Jacobson, E. Granville, W. C. and Foss, C. E. eds. 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago. 37 charts. loose- 
leaf binder edition. 3rd ed., 1949. 

This edition presents the Ostwald system with 37 charts 
and 943 color chips, instead of 680 as in the first edition. 
It contains 30 instead of 24 hues, a duplicate hue circle, 
and other improvements the first edition. The 
chips are prepared on cellulose acetate which provides 


over 


a washable sample, mat on one side, glossy on the other. 
Flat interior wall paint formulas will be available for 
most of the colors in the Manual. Custom-mixed paints, 
based on these formulas may be ordered from a country- 
wide list of suppliers. 


*Symposium on the Ostwald Color System. Foreword 
judd, D. B. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 34:353-4. Jul. 744, 
The purpose of this (published 

journal, July 1944) is to present sympathetically a factual 

summary at once concise and complete, of the Ostwald 


symposium same 


color theory and its implications. 


Basic Color 


Jacobson, Egbert. Publ. by Paul Theobald, Chicago, 
1948, 207 pp., illus. (color) $14.75. 

In the literature of color, Wilhelm Ostwald now has a 
suitable monument styled and designed by Egbert Jacob- 
son of Chicago. It pays tribute to the remarkable achieve- 
ments of a remarkable man. 


*The Textile Color Card Association of the United 
States, Inc. 

1941 Standard Color Card of America, 9th ed. (revised). 
Annual Spring Color Card; Fall Color Card; U. S. Army 
Color Card. New York City. Standard and seasonal color 
cards for textiles. 

The 216 samples on the standard card are of satin- 
backed crepe, about 2% in. square, folded to show both 
glossy and dull surface. Colors of the Standard and 
Army cards have been measured at the National Bureau 
of Standards and A.S.A. Z-44 
standard. 


reported according to 


*Color Coordinator System 


Martin-Senour Paint Co., Chicago, III. 1948. 

A paint-color system for paint dealers, decorators, color 
consultants. Color charts at $7 per set. 3 x 5 sample chip 
books at $17. 497 colors. 

Any color, if it is within the limits of the colors on the 
charts, may be mixed from two, never more than three, 
colors on the chart that is nearest to the wanted color. 
This is the most recent of the series of color systems 
developed by Martin-Senour. The Nu-Hue system, with 
1000 colors, is designed for custom matching from mix- 
tures of a minimum number of basic standard paints at 
paint bars established for the purpose. Mixing accurate 
quantities from a very few paints must be done under 
carefully controlled conditions of weighing and mixing, 
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which calls for the Paint Bars. The architect or decora- 
tor who wishes to specify colors to be matched by the 
painter on the job needs a more simple method of mix- 
ing, and the Color Coordinator was developed to fill 
this particular need. 


*Plochere Color System 

Plochere, Gladys and Gustave. Los Angeles, 1948. 

The Plochere Color System consists of a collection of 
1248 painted samples, available either in 3 x 5 card size 
or mounted in chart form, accompanied by an explanatory 
book. It is intended as a pigment mixture system, chiefly 
for decorators, directions being given for the mixing 
of each color by mixture of one or more of only nine 
chromatic pigments, black and white, these basic pig- 
ments being obtainable from the Plocheres. The system 
is based upon the Ostwald system but is shown in rectan- 
gular rather than triangular array, for convenience and 
usefulness. Each color in the series is named. Munsell no- 
tations for the Plochere colors have been reported by 
Middleton. 


*A Dictionary of Color 

Maerz, A., and Paul, M. Rea. 
York. 1930. 207 pp. illus. 56 plates. 

This dictionary is the foremost authority for defining 
color names in use today. The arrangement on each 
chart was designed for convenience in printing a large 
number of colors. No attempt was made to follow or 
create any system based on this arrangement. There are 
56 charts, containing 7,056 colors, with a useful text of 
73 pages. The size of most samples is % by 11/16 inch. 
The charts represent the designated color names more 
accurately than is possible with most printed charts be- 
cause the color printing was done before the color names 
were assigned to samples on the charts. Munsell nota- 
tions for colors of the first 26 charts have been published 
by Nickerson. 


McGraw-Hill, New 


*Color Atlas (Atlas de los Colores) 

. Villalobos, C. y J. Buenos Aires. (Imported by Stechert- 
Hafner Inc.. New York City). 12%” x 8%” with case. 
1947. $30. 

Contains instructions in Spanish and English. Con- 
version Tables between the Atlas and the codes of Ridg- 
way and Saccardo. Glossary. Appendix. 38 plates con- 
taining 7279 colors. This Atlas has the most extensive 
gamut ever shown in a printed work of this kind. There 
are 38 “hue” charts, each of which has a 21-step neutral 
series at the left of the page. Each chart has 12 vertical 
and 19 horizontal series of samples, providing 191 varia- 
tions for each hue. The samples are small (1 cm’) with 
a 1’ hole punched through each for comparison pur- 
poses. 


Contemporary Color Guide 

Burris-Meyer, Elizabeth. 40 pp. and 30 plates in color. 
New York. William Helburn, Inc. 1947. $5.95. 

The plates suggest color combinations 
(with Munsell designations) for rooms of various pur- 
pose, their floors, walls, woodwork, drapery, upholstery 
and accessories. 


harmonious 
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Hi-Fashion Color Chart 
_ The Glidden Company, Berea Rd. & Madison Ave., 
Cleveland 2, O. 

144 samples in chart form, $1.70; 3 x 5 cards in box, 
$4.00. Demonstrating paint mixtures for a selected series 


of colors. Formulas for mixing B.H.F. (Basic Home 
Furnishings) colors included, 


The Earhart Color Plan 

Earhart, J. F. Published by the author, Fernbank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These charts have been used in the field of printing 


for many years. Color harmonies are conveniently and 
automatically revealed. 


The Color Packet 
Birren, Faber. The Crimson Press, Westport, Conn., 
1941, 


An elementary chart with special masks to plot har- 
monies. 


Color Chart 

Hiler, Hilaire. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Chicago & New 
York, 1942. 

A large and beautiful chart measuring 30 x 40 inches, 
showing basic pure hues and variations. 


Dictionary of Colours for Interior Decoration 

3 vols. British Colour Council, 13 Portman Sq., London, 
.W. I. (To be published.) 

Set includes reference book on the historical associa- 
tions of color and also covers range of 60 basic colors, 
shown in series of six tones of each color on each sheet. 
Each color is named, numbered and illustrated on a 
glossy surface, a matt surface and a pile fabric. Ar- 
rangement of the colors is based on Wilson’s chromatic 
scale and includes full hues and greyed versions of the 
full hues. 


Miskella Color Chart 
Industrial Finishes (publ.), Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Recent revision of Miskella Patented Color Chart for 
mechanically selecting colors. 


Color Helm 

Publ. by Color Helm, Inc., Ridgewood, N. J. (J. P. 
Gaugler, Pres.) 

The first Color Helm chart was made in 1932. They 
are charts provided with a selection method for obtain- 
ing color combinations. Five are available: Professional 
No. 82 at $22.50; Spectrum No. 23 at $6; Student No. 11 
at $2; Women’s Wearing Apparel No. 31 at $1; Interior 
Decorator No. 43 at $25. 


Fischer Color Chart 
New England Gladiolus Society, Horticulture Hall, 
Boston 15. Revised, 1944. $1.00 unmounted, $2.00 mounted. 


American Colorist 
Birren, Faber. Crimson Press, Westport, Conn. 12 pp. 
1939. $1 ea. 
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Twelve pages of color charts used in horticulture, art 
and industry. Charts contain over 500 samples printed in 
12 process charts, triangular in shape, mixing full color 
to white and black as in Ostwald arrangement. 


Duo-Color Guide 


Bouregy, Zane and Tankel, Samuel. Graphic Publ. Co., 
Inc. New York 12. 1948. $35, 

Large loose-leaf collection (10% x 14 pages) showing 
4200 combinations of printed color, 76 pages of chroma- 
tic color plus black, 24 pages of two chromatic color 
combinations. Color patches, 1 x 15/16. Below each are 
printed the percentages of each color screen used for 
reproduction. 


The Cheskin Color System 

Cheskin, Louis. Color Research Inst. of Amer., Chicago 
3. 1948. $75. 

48 loose-leaf charts, 12’ x 18’, 100 colors on each, 
34 x 11%, total 4800 colors, each chart printed with one 
chromatic color, black’ and white, using screen process. 


IV. ILLUMINATION—VISION—COLOR VISION 


*.E.S. Lighting Handbook 

Illuminating Engineering Society. 1st ed. (16 sections). 
New York, 1947. 

Prepared and published by I.E.S. It contains 16 
sections on all aspects of lighting, including Light and 
Vision, Color, Measurement of Light, etc. 


How Does Light Affect Color 


Arch. Forum, Jan. ’49, p. 115. 

While the article includes a brief reference to the 
difference between shadow-box observation and _ full 
scale room conditions, another experienced colorist has 
said that, “The general conclusions of the study are in- 
validated and rendered meaningless by the test procedure. 
When colors are judged in shadow boxes, the very psy- 
chology of human vision is disregarded.” 


*The Science of Seeing 
Luckiesh, M. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1937. 
This book establishes a new science. It offers essential 
data on illumination and lightness as related to efficient 
and comfortable seeing. 


Changes in Hue, Lightness and Saturation of Surface 
Colors in Passing from Daylight to Incandescent 
Lamplight 

Helson, H. and Grove, J. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 37:387- 

9547. 


Color is How You Light It 

Study conducted by Miss W. Murphy and Colleagues, 
Sylvania Lighting Center, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. 14 pp. 1949. Illus. Free. 


The Ophthalmic Aspects of Illumination, Brightness 
and Color 
Birren, Faber, Trans. Amer. Acad. of Opthalmology & 
Otolarynogology May-Jun. 748, 566-84. 
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Color and Vision and Age 
Boice, M. L., Tinker, M. A., and Paterson, D. G. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 61:520-526. ’48, 


Mass-Testing of Color Vision: A Simplified Acceler- 


ated Technique 
Murray, E. Amer. J. Psychol, 61:370-85, ’48. 


*Medical Physics 
Glasser, Otto, Ed. Year Book Publisher, Chicago. 1944. 
Color Vision, a chapter by D. B. Judd, pp. 265-75, pro- 
vides an excellent summary of this subject. (Reprints 
avail. from the author). 


A.O. Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates 

18-plate selection of charts for testing color blindness, 
with instructions approved by the Inter-Society Color 
Council sub-committee on Color Blindness Studies. Amer. 
Opt. Co. (publ.). Engraved and printed by Beck Engrav- 
ing Co., Inc. 1947. Copyright 1940. 

This is probably the simplest and most widely used 
screening test available in the U. S. for testing red-green 
defect in color vision. 


Farnsworth-Munsell 100 Hue Test 

Farnsworth, Dean. Munsell Color Co. Inc. Balto. 2, 
Md. 1943, $55. 

For the examination of color discrimination, detection 
of low discrimination color vision, for testing type and 
degree of color blindness, selection of applicants for 


vocational training, etc. 


Munsell Value Scales for Judging Reflectance 
Munsell Color Co. Inc. Balto. 2, Md. 1948, $15. 
Prepared by I.8.C.C. cooperation for I.E.S., 

scales to help illuminating engineers, architects, interior 

decorators to judge reflection percentages 

Pocket size charts, 1 gray chart, 19 step scale; 10 hue 


color 
of colors. 


charts, low chromas one side, maxima chromas other 
side, samples at edge of charts for easy comparison. Re- 
flection percentages given for three illuminants: tungsten, 
average daylight, and limit blue sky. Description of 
scales, I/lum. Engr. 44:2, pp. 106-8, 1949. 


A Simple Method for Judging Reflectance 
Nickerson, Dorothy. I/lum. Engr. 44:3, pp. 151-3, 1949. 
Shows how a simple method of judging reflectance can 
be learned by knowledge of Munsell value scale. Also 
gives reflectance percentages for colors of samples on 
I.E.S. scales for nine illuminants, including four white 
fluorescent illuminants (new data). 


Artificial Daylighting for Color Grading of Agricul- 
tural Products 
Nickerson, D. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 29:1-9. illus. 1939. 
Importance of spectral distribution of illuminants dis- 
cussed in relation to color grading and matching prob- 
lems (whether agricultural or other). 


Improved Vision in Machine Tool Operations by Color 
Contrast 


Brainerd, A. A. and Denning, Matt. Illum. Engr. 
Riso Dece4 te 


One of the earliest studies reported in this field. 
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Vv. PSYCHOLOGY 


Color Chases the Blues (Clarence Woodbury) 
Birren, Faber. Amer, Magazine. Aug. ’47. 


Color Therapy and Color Psychology 
Birren, Faber. (In manuscript). 


*The World of Color 

Katz, David. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd. (London), 1935. 300 pp. Illus. 

A very important book on the psychology of color, 
translated and abridged from the original first published 
in German in 1911. It discusses modes of appearance, 
film and surface colors, effect of illumination, light and 
dark adaptation, and color constancy. 


*The Principles of Psychophysiology 

Troland, Leonard T. Vol. I: The Problems of Psy- 
chology; and Perception (1929) 429 pp., illus.; Vol. IL: 
Sensation (1930), 397 pp., illus. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc. (New York). 

These two volumes are a standard reference work on 
the psychology and psychophysics of color. 


*Handbook of Experimental Psychology 

S. S. Stevens, ed. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., (New York), 
(In press) 

One chapter of this book, “Basic Correlates of the 
Visual Stimulus” has been written by Deane B. Judd. 
It is an excellent summary of the type of basic color in- 
formation needed by a student of experimental psychology. 
Prepared in this way it should be useful for the more 
general reader. 


*There is System in Color Preferences 
Guilford, J. P. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 30:455-9. illus. 1940. 


Sensation and Perception in the History of Experi- - 
mental Psychology 

Boring, Edwin G. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
1942. 

A readable and sound summary which brings this 
history up to about 1930. The book is a sequel to “A 
History of Experimental It contains 6 
chapters on vision, 3 on audition, one each on smell and 
taste, touch, organic sensibility, and the perception of 
time and movement. 


Psychology.” 


*Color Dimensions 

Birren, Faber. The Crimson Press, Westport, Conn., 
1934, 

An emphasis of the psychological viewpoint. The author 
in this work favors the thinking of Wilhelm Ostwald. 


Eidetic Imagery 

Jaensch, E. R. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
London, 1930. 

The discussion of a strange phenomenon—the ability 


to “see” color and form without external stimuli. 


Relation of the Brightness Difference of Colors to 
Their Apparent Distances 
Johns, E. H. and Sumner, F. C. J. Gen’l. Psychol. 26 :25- 
29. 48, 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Color and Personality 


Kargere, Audrey. Philosophical Library. ’48. $3.50. 

The psychological effect of color is presented in various 
phases: the effect of color on personality, in relationship 
to music, architecture, and decoration. The author worked 
with Luther Burbank, studied color as a science (PheDs 
Sorbonne), conducts color clinics. A glossary of technical 
expressions in the field of color is included. 


Cool Colors—Warm Colors, New Studies on Infra-Red 
Radiation 


Arch, @ Engr. 173:1. pp. 11-12. Apr. ’48. 


VI. TECHNICAL COLORIMETRY, STANDARD 


COLOR SPECIFICATIONS 


STANDARD COLOR SPECIFICATIONS 


There are three important standard color specifica- 
tions that have no illustrations in chip form: the 
I.C.1., adopted in 1931 by the International Com- 
mission on Illumination; the A.S.A._ standard, 
adopted by the American Standards Association as 
a war standard in this country in 1942; and the 
ISCC-NBS method of color designation, developed 
at the National Bureau of Standards on the basis 
of recommendations made by the Inter-Society Color 
Council in 1939. In addition there are a number of 
standards, notations, and names illustrated in chart 
form. As these are measured and specified in stand- 
ard terms, it becomes possible to convert from one 
chart to another, or from one specification to another. 
The most important and most widely known of these 
charts are listed in Section III. Reports which pro- 
vide conversion data for these systems are listed 
here. Material color standards for building ma- 
terials, equipment, etc. are listed in Section VIII, 
Application. 


I.C.I. Standards for Colorimetry 


Commission Internationale de l’Eclairage. Proceedings 
of the 8th Session. Cambridge, England. 1931. 


*The 1931 I.C.I. Standard Observer and Coordinate 
System for Colorimetry 


J. Opt. Soc. Amer, 23 :359-74. illus. 1933. 


*Specification and Description of Color (A.S.A.) 

American War Standard. 244-1942. Copies available 
from American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Price, 25¢. 

A four-part standard which ties up the practical and 
scientific aspects of color work: Spectrophotometric, I.C.I., 
Munsell, and ISCC-NBS names. This standard was 
adopted by the A.S.A. at the request of industry in 
order to simplify the color specification problem during 
the war. It was jointly proposed and sponsored by the 
General Electric Company and the Interchemical Corpora- 
tion. Now being revised. 


*Method of Designating Colors. (ISCC-NBS) 
Judd, D. B., and Kelly, K. L. 1939. J. Research, (U.S.) 
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Nat'l Bur, of Stand. (RP 1239) 23:355-85. illus. Copies 
obtainable from Govt. Print. Off. 10¢. (Revision in prep- 
aration). 

This naming method was proposed by a committee of 
the Inter-Society Color Council and the details were 
subsequently worked out at the National Bureau of 
Standards. The result should be brought to the attention 
of every industry and trade that uses colors. A revision 
of the report now in preparation will include lists of 


many well-known series of color names in terms of their 
ISCC-NBS equivalents. 


*Colorimetry Committee Report 

Opt. Soc. of Amer. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 33:534-54; 34:183- 
218, 245-66, 633-88; 35:1-25 (1943-45). 

For years a committee of many experts in the O.S.A. 
has been assembling material for a report on color that 
will be published as a book. The preface and five chap- 
ters have been published in the Journal of the Optical 
Society of America. The preface, the first chapter on ‘“The 
Concept of Color,” and the last chapter on “Colorimeters 
and Color Standards” should be of general interest. Other 
published chapters cover: Physical Concepts; The Psy- 
chophysics of Color; and Quantitative Data and Methods 
for Colorimetry. 


*Handbook of Colorimetry 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (Hardy, A. C.) 
1936. Reprinted 1948. 87 pp., illus. Mass. Inst. Tech. 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


A standard source of reference data for use ‘in the 


application of the I.C.I. method of specification, particu- 
larly in converting spectrophotometric data to I.C.I. 
(Y, x, y)-data for equal energy or any of the three 
1.C.I. standard illuminants. 


The Measurement of Color 
Wright, W. D. Adam Hilger (London) U. S. agents, 
Jarrell-Ash Co. (Cambridge, Mass.). 223 pp., illus. ’44. 
A recent book in colorimetry by an author well qualified 
to discuss trichromatic colorimetry and its relation to the 
I.C.I. system of color specification. 


Tristimulus Specification of the “Munsell Book of 
Color” from Spectrophotometric Measurements 
Kelly, K. L., Gibson, K. S., and Nickerson, D. J. Oft. 
Soc. Amer. 33:355-421. Jul. ’43. (355-76, illus.; 23 refs.). 
The report consists chiefly of a table and diagrams 
giving I.C.I. tristimulus specifications for about 400 
Munsell samples for four illuminants: for I.C.I. standard 
illuminant A (tungsten) and C (average daylight), Mac- 

beth 7500K, and a theoretical limit for blue sky. 


Trichromatic Specifications for Intermediate and Special 
Colors of the Munsell System 

Granville, W. C., Nickerson, Dorothy, and Foss, C. E. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 33:355-421. Jul. 743. (376-85, illus.; 
11) refs.) 

This report consists of tables of I.C.I. trichromatic 
specifications for Illuminant C, and dominant wave length 
and purity, for several hundred Munsell color samples 
not reported by Glenn-Killian or Kelly-Gibson-Nickerson. 
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*Final Report of the O.S.A. Sub-committee on the 
Spacing of the Munsell Colors 

Newhall, S. M., Nickerson, D., and Judd, D. B. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer. 33:358-418. illus. July 1943. 

This report defines smoothed scales for hue, value, and 
chroma for a color solid which approaches closely the 
Munsell dual ideal of psychological equispacing and pre- 
cise applicability. Definition is in terms of the ee 
standard observer and Illuminant C, and scales extend 
to the theoretical (MacAdam) limit for surface colors. 


A Psychological Color Solid 

Nickerson, Dorothy and Newhall, S. M. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer. (33:419-21, illus. Jul. °43.; 13 refs.). 

In preparation of the report on smoothing the Munsell 
colors, data became available which permit approximate 
fulfillment of requirements for.an ideal psychological 
solid in cylindrical coordinates. Tables and photographs 
of models constructed on this basis are included in the 
report, also an estimate, based on these models, of the 
number of distinguishable colors. 


*Analysis of the Ostwald Color System 

Foss, C. E., Nickerson, D., and Granville, W. C. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer. 44:361-81. illus. 68 refs. 

This paper contains an analysis of the ideal Ostwald 
color solid in terms of the I.C.I. standard observer and 
coordinate system for colorimetry. On the basis of this 
analysis it is concluded that the preparation of samples 
to represent any Ostwald requires that com- 
promises be made. If certain of the Ostwald concepts are 
retained, others must be abandoned. 


system 


Colorimetric Specification of the Color Harmony 
Manual from Spectrophotometric Measurements 
Granville, W. C. and Jacobson, Egbert. J. Opt. Soc. 

Amer. 382-95, illus. 

A brief description and discussion of the Jacobson 
“Color Harmony Manual” is reported, including I.C.I. 
specifications based on spectrophotometric analysis of the 
dull side of each of the 640 samples. 


Spectrophotometric and Colorimetric Determination of 
the Colors of the TCCA Standard Color Cards 


Reimann, G., Judd, D. B., and Keegan, H. J. Nat’ 


YEAR  CO-SPONSORING 


ASSOCIATION or REPORT 


1938 O.S.A. The Recording Spectrophotometer 

1939 INA PIN Color Tolerances 

1940 SAG PAP ale Spectrophotometry in the Pulp and Paper 
Industries 

The Psychology of Color. I. H. Godlove 

and E. R. Laughlin 

1940 1.E.S. On Color 

1941 A.S.T.M. Color—Its Specification and Use in Evalu- 
ating the Appearance of Materials 
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Bur. Stands. J. Res. 36:209-47, RP 1700, also J. Opt, Soc. 
Amer. 36:128-59 (1946). 

Specifications according to the A.S.A. Standard Z-44 
(I.C.1., Munsell and ISCC-NBS designations) are re- 
ported for the samples of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation of the United States Standard Color Card, and 
Army Color Card. 


The Plochere Color System: A Descriptive Analysis 


Middleton, W. E. K. Canadian J. Res. 27:Section F, 
1-21. Jan. 749. 

Munsell notations, 
ported for each of the 1248 papers of the Plochere color 
system. The accuracy of notation is expected to be +0.5 
hue, -+-0.2 value, +0.4 chroma steps. 


from visual observation, are re- 


The Ridgway Color Standards with a Munsell Notation 
Key 
Hamly, 
Jul. 749. 
Munsell notations are given for the samples of the 
Ridgway charts, listed alphabetically by Ridgway color 
name. 


D, Ha Js (Opt Sock vAmers39-592-99) sAlluss 


VII. INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


SYMPOSIA AND COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Since 1938 the I.S.C.C. has arranged many sym- 
posia in cooperation with its member-bodies. Usually 
the several papers of each symposia are published in 
the journal of the co-sponsoring member body, and 
bound reprints are made available to I.S.C.C. dele- 
gates and members. As long as the supply of each 
lasts, copies are available from the Inter-Society 
Color Council, Box 155, Benjamin Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington 4, D. C. They are free of charge 
unless a price is noted. Certain committee reports 
are available in the same way. If unavailable as re- 
prints, refer to the publications cited. 

Brief identifications of these symposia and reports 
are listed below, with the title and author of in- 
dividual reports given only for such as are thought 
to be of particular interest to architects. 


SUBJECT OF SYMPOSIUM 


REFERENCE 


J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 28-357-97 
Amer. J. Psych. 7:383-448 


Paper Trade J. 111:Sept. 5-Oct. 24. 
Paper Trade J. 111:Oct. 24 
Illum, Engr. 36:295-399 


Publ. by A.S.T.M., Phila., Penna. in cloth 
binding, $1.25, paper $1. 79 pp. illus. 


INSTITUTET OR PARC HTT hers 


YEAR 


C0-SPONSORING 


ASSOCIATION 
1941 AX. (Clary Se 
1942 
1943 O.S.A. 
1944 INNA DA Ceca OF 
and 
Hab VerG: 
1945 ING JNGL Bel 
1946 
1946 piAC-C. AS 
and 
INN Bel ORS OF 
1946 S.M.P.E. 
1947 PANG e122) fe 
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(Design Div.) 
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SUBJECT OF SYMPOSIUM 
OR REPORT 


Color Standards and Measurement 

Methods of Designating Color, D. B. Judd 

Measurement and Designation of Small 
Color Differences. I. A. Balinkin 


Color in Art Education. 

Introduction. D. B. Judd 

Emotions ys. Measurement in ‘Teaching 
Color. N. C. Meier 

Color-Mixing Systems. D. R. Dohner and 
C. E. Foss 

Color-Order Systems. M. E. Bond and 
D. Nickerson 

Results of Questionnaire on Color in Art 
Education. Royal B. Farnum 


Color Blindness 


*Facts of Color Blindness. D. B. Judd 
Evolution of Color Vision Tests. Elsie 
Murray 


Small Color Differences 


*Summary of Available Information on 
Small-Color-Differences (Tolerance 
Formulas.) D. Nickerson. 

*Small Color Differences in the Ceramic 
Industry. I. A. Balinkin 


Color from the Standpoint of the Artist 
General meeting cancelled, account of 
wartime transportation, discussion held 
with Executive Committee. 


Art and Color—illustrated lectures 


Color Measurements in Textiles 


On Colcr—illustrated lectures 


On Color 
*The Description and Specification of 
Color. R. M. Evans 
Color Order Systems. C. E. Foss 
*Relation of Gloss to Color. R. S. Hunter 
*Interrelation of Color Specifications. D. 
Nickerson 
(Also available as U. S. Dept. of Agri. 
report [Processed] 45 pp. Feb. ’47) 
Color Engineering. F. H. Rahr 


On Color 


Color and Its Description. D. Nickerson 

Representations of Color Space and 
Their Applications, C. E. Foss 

Colors for the Consumer Market, F. 
Birren 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


REFERENCE 


Bull. Amer. Cer. Soc. 20:375-411. 
20 :375-80. 
20 :392-402. 


J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 32:698-726 
698 


699-702 
702-8 
709-19 


720-26 


J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 33:293-344, 512-14, 568- 
78 
294-307 


316-34 


Amer. Dyest. Rptr. 33:nos. 11-14 (May 
22, June 5, July 3) 


252-56 


271-76 
Annual Report ISCC, 1945, p. 2 


Annual Report ISCC, 1946, p. 22 
bie, MOG TR, SOWIE, “SENIEO EY. 


Annual Report ISCC, 1946, p. 24 


Tech, Assoc. Papers, 30:442-90 
Paper Trade J. 125:2, et seq. Jul.-Dec. ’47 


Amer. -Cer. Soc. Bull. 27:(2) 43-63, (5) 
185-87 (1948) 

47-55 

55-6 

61-3 
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YEAR 


1948 


1948 


1948 


1949 


Co-SPONSORING 
ASSOCIATION 


S.M.P.E. 


Comm. Report 


Comm. Report 


SUBJECT OF SYMPOSIUM 
OR REPORT 


Color Coordination in Industry 
*A Housing Project, Isay A. Balinkin 


On Color 
*Color Order Systems. C. E. Foss 
System in Color Preferences. J. P. Guilford 


The Illuminant in Textile Color Match- 
ing. A Report of ISCC sub-committee on 
Problem 13. Full report. 

*Summary report. 

A study to discover what color temp- 
erature of natural daylight is used in 
color matching, and what color temp- 
erature is preferred. The study applies 
to textile color matches, but the recom- 
mendations apply to many other in- 
dustries. 


*Comparative List of Color Terms. Com- 
piled by Sidney M. Newhall and Jose- 
phine G. Brennan. Report of the I.8.C.C., 
104 pp. $2. 

This list of over 1500 terms is based on 
separate lists provided by delegates of 
each of the member bodies of the I.S.C.C. 
The list is not intended as a final report of 
designations, but is a means, instead, for 
providing the basis for thorough study of 
the subject. The list forms a valuable ref- 
erence book that everyone dealing in more 
than one specialized field of color should 
have. 


REFERENCE 


Annual Report ISCC, 1948, pp. 21-4 


Soc. Mot. Pict. Eng. J. 52:156-210, 1949. 
184-96 
197-210 


Tllum. Engr. 43 :416 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer, 33:458-66. 


Although the Color Seminar of the 1949 Convention of The A.I.A., Houston, was not officially an I.S.C.C. sym- 


posium, it was planned with the advice and assistance of the I.S.C.C. 


reference. 


1949 


Sol die 


Vili ear Pel CAm LON Ss 


Color Facts and Phenomena, I. A. Balin- 
kin 

Seeing Light and Color. R. M. Evans 

Color in Architectural IGM Es 
Garnsey 

Functional Color and the Architect. Faber 
Birren 

Color Order Systems. C. E. Foss 

Summary of Color Seminar 
Faulkner, Waldron. 


Practice. 


The papers are listed here for convenient 


Bulletin of The A.I.A. Pp. 25-31. Jul. °49 


Bulletin of The A.J.A. Pp. 31-39, Jul. °49 
Bulletin of The A.I.A. Pp. 41-6. Sep. °49 


Jour. of The AI.A; Pt. I, june ?499 Pt. ie 
Jul. °49 

Bulletin of The A.I.A. Pp. 39-44, Nov. °49 

Pp. 23-25, Jan. '50 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


Standards have been 


established for the colors of 


COLOR STANDARDS FOR BUILDING 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Cast Stone 


A group of 14 colors for the finish of cast stone. Rec- 
ommended Commercial Standard, CS-53-35, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington. 
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flexible cords, glazed cotton braids, control cables and 
Type SN building wire. (See Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion. ) 


Sanitary Ware 

Standard colors for plumbing fixtures and allied pro- 
ducts made of vitreous china, enameled iron, etc. The 
colors are green, orchid, ivory, blue, light brown, black. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Adopted by a conference of producers, distributors and 
users. Commercial ‘Standard, CS-30-31, U. S. Department 


of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton. 


Bathroom Accessories 


7 colors for bathroom accessories: white, 
bath green, orchid, ivory, maize, bath blue, royal blue. 
Accepted by the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and approved by a conference of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and users. Commercial Standard, CS63-38, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. 


A group of 


Kitchen Accessories 

A group of 6 colors for kitchen accessories: white, 
kitchen green, ivory, delphinium blue, royal blue, red. 
Accepted by the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and approved by a conference of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and users. Commercial Standard, CS62-38, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. 


School Furniture 

Standard colors for school furniture as adopted by a 
conference of producers, distributors and buyers of school 
equipment. Simplified Practice Recommendation, R111-30, 
National 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Standards, Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Color Dynamics 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Penn. 39 pp. illus. in color 1947. Free. 

Contains color schemes for Office Buildings, Hotels, 
Clubs, Restaurants, Hospitals, Institutions, Grade Schools, 
High Schools, Colleges. 


The Architect’s Color Problems 
Garnsey, Julian Ellsworth. Jour. of The A.I.A, 5:5. 
pp. 256-59. May 46. 


Thoughts on Exterior Color Schemes 
Garnsey, Julian Ellsworth. Jour. of The A.J.A. 6:6. 
pp. 273-76. Dec. ’46. 


Colour in Buildings 
Allen, W. J. Roy. Inst. of British Archts. May °46. 
A paper read at a meeting of the R.I.B.A. Architec- 
tural Science Board on Wed., 3 Apr ’46. 


The Architect and The Color Consultant 
Burns, Eugene. Arch. & Engr. 171:2. pp. 12-17. illus. 


Color and Its Construction Applications 

Empire State Archt, 8:6 p. 7. Nov.-Dec. °48. 

Extracts from a talk by F. C. Thompson, -Jr., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, given at N.Y.S.A. Conven- 
tion in New York. 


Paint Power .. . and How to Teach It 
ene, 1, Cs Senay, IDs Wye Ne Natl. Paint, Varn. & 
Lacq. Assoc., Inc., Washington 5, D. C. 46, 50 cents. 
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A promotion manual for paint salesmen and _ painting 
contractors. 


An Engineering Correlation of Room Colors 
Moon, Parry and Spencer, Domina E. J. Franklin Inst., 
Phila., Pa. Pp. 117-31. Feb. °49. 


INDUSTRIAL 
A.S.A. Safety Color Code, Z-53 


Colors for Industrial Apparatus and Equipment Z-55 


New York, American Standards Assoc. 


Color Coding System for Marking Hazards 
Birren, Faber, Arch Forum. Dec. ’48. 


The Specification of Illumination 


and Color in In- 
dustry ; 


Birren, Faber. J. Am. Acad. of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology. Jan.-Feb. °47. 
Color in the Plant 

Birren, Faber. Factory. Feb. °45. 


Color for Production 
Birren, Faber. Arch. Forum. Jul. '42. 


Functional Color and the Architect 


Birren, Paber. Jour. of The AJI.A. Part L-1ls6, Jun: 
49. pp. 265-68. Part IJ.-12:1. Jul. ’49. pp. 31-5. 


Color in Industrial Plants 
Dow, Alden. Jour. of The A.A. 8:3. Sept. 47. pp. 111. 


Color for Industrial Safety 
Standardization. 20:7. Jul. °49. pp. 176-78. 


Color Conditioning—Aid to Getting Work Done 
Birren, Faber. Dun’s Review. Jan. ’49. 

Can Factory Painting Be Effectively Standardized? 
Ryder, Carleton B. Industrial Standardization. Part 

I—18:9. Sept. ’47, pp. 216-19. part II—18:10. Oct. ’47. pp. 

252-56. 


Functional Color 
Garnsey, Julian Ellsworth, Arch. Rec. 104:2. pp. 118- 
23. Aug. ’48. : 


in Industrial Buildings 


Colour in Industry, With Some Reference to Painting 
Machinery 


Buckland, D. M. J. Text. Inst. 39:200-204. Jun. ’48. 


Functional Color 
Birren, Faber. The Crimson Press, New York, 1937. 
A factual review of color as related to visibility, heat 
reflection, human efficiency, etc.—esthetics aside. 


The Influence of Lighting, Eyesight and Environment 
upon Work Production 
Publ. Bldgs. Admin., F.W.A., Washington, D. C. 45 
pp. (processed). Dec. 747. 
Report of a two-year study made jointly by the Public 
Buildings Administration and the Public Health Service. 
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Color in Industry, Its Effect on Working Conditions 


Industrial Welfare Div., Dept. of Labour and Nat'l 
Service. Commonwealth of Australia, 13 pp. Mar. 46. 


Can Industrial Color Finishes be Effectively Stand- 
ardized? 

Hadley, D. L, and Ryder, C. B. Indus. Standardization, 

pp. 151-54. Jul. ’45. New York, Amer, Standards Assoc. 


BUILDING TYPES 
OFFICES 


Color and Design 


Color-conscious packaging corporation demonstrates 


its theories in an office reconstruction. Arch. Forum. 88:2. 
pp. 65-73. Feb. 748. illus. 


SCHOOLS 


Color in School Buildings 
Garnsey, J. E. Pencil Pts. v. 22:sup. 9. Jan. ‘41. 


Color Must be Functional 
Birren, Faber. School House Planning, Vol. 30, No. 6. 
Dec. °42. 
Beauty in School Rooms. Present Day Calls for Color 
No. PR-130 


Color in Schools Aid Education No. PR-281 


School Div. Program Presents Opportunity for Eye- 
sight Conservation. No. PR-549 


Eye Troubles Cut More Than Half by Redecoration 
& Improved Lighting. No. PR-642 


Natl. Paint, Varn. & Lacq. Assoc., 1500 Rhode Island 
Ave., Wash., D. C. 


HOSPITALS 


*Hospital Color and Decoration 


Sloan, Raymond P. Physicians Record Co., Chicago. 
1944. $3.75. 

Practical, esthetic, and therapeutic values of color in 
hospital decoration, finishes and design. 


Careful Planning Makes Each Room Cheerful 
Midland, Mich., Hospital. Dow, A. B. Hosps. yv. 19: 
54-5. Jun. ’45. illus. 
Color in Balance 
Midland, Mich., Hospital. Morrill, C. Hosps. v. 19:52- 
4. Jun. ’45. illus. 
Use of Color Therapy 
Wrenshall, E. Canad. Hosp. vy. 22:31-3. 


AT ALP al 


Art for the Patient’s Sake 


Laird, W. R. Mod. Hosp. v. 64:81-2.. May ’45. 


Color Speeds Recovery 
Daniels, A. J., R. N. Hosps. 49-52. Jul. 744. illus. 


Functional Color in Hospitals 
Birren, F. Arch Forum. v. 71:466. Dec. 739. 


Color and Psychotherapy 
Birren, Faber. The Mod. Hosp. Aug. & Sept. *46. 


HOTELS 


Furnishing with Color 
Storey, Walter R., Amer. Studio Books. $4.50. 


Profitable Decoration Ideas for Hotels 
Dahl, Crete M. Little Gold Business Books. 739. 


Greater Simplicity in Hotel Decoration 
Cooper, Dan. Hot. Mgement. p. 40. Jun. 746. 


Three Lessons in Economy and Imagination 


McCurdy Hotel, Evansville, Ind.; Roosevelt Hotel, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Marion Hotel, Marion, Ind. Imstitu- 
tions Mag. p. 8. Sept. °46, illus. 


Interior Decorator of Hilton Chain Shows How It is 
Done 


Institutions Mag: May ’46. p. 11. 


How an Outstanding Winter Resort Was Redecorated 
for All-Year Occupancy 


Carroll, James J. Hot. Mgement. p. 33. May ’45. 


How Color Affects the Guest’s Appetite 
Podolsky, Edward. Hot. Mgement. p. 34. Aug. ’45. 


COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS 


No Drab Dormitories at Colorful Colby 


Sherburne, Sally I. Coll. @& Univ. Bus. 2:2. pp. 32-33. 
Feb. °47. 


Furnishings and Equipment for Residence Halls 


Mary deG. and Handy, Etta. Abridged 
mimeoed. 80 pp. Paper. 55 cents. Bur. of Publ., Teach. 
Coll., Columbia Univ. 1933. ; 


Bryan, 


HOUSING 


Color for Small-House Developments 
Garnsey, J. E. 4.1.4. Journ. 7:3. p. 122. Mar. 47. 
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Regional Climate Analyses 


South Florida—Miami 


ee 
THE SERIES of climatological 
maps, charts and recommended 


~ data, inaugurated in the Septem- 

ber 1949 BuLtetiIn (pp. 15-36) 
in collaboration with ‘The House 
Beautiful Climate Control Proj- 
ect,’’-is continued in this issue with 
the presentation of the data for 


Miami and adjoining ot 


Southern Florida. (See p. 20, September BULLETIN 
for general explanation of charts). 


area 


The December issue of House Beautiful provides 
additional interpretation of the project for the non- 


technical reader. The January Howse Beautiful 


General Design 


EES AMOUNT of building in Florida has been 
conceived on the basis of tourist or seasonal 
occupancy. 

In addition to the fact that an increasing per- 
centage of the population now plan to live year- 
round in Florida, it should be observed that, re- 
gardless of the occupants, the buildings must with- 
stand all of the vagaries and stresses of the year- 
round climate. 

Due to the tempering effect of the practically 
constant trade winds coming from the ocean, Miami 
does not get as hot in the summer as does New York 
City or Columbus, Ohio. Miami averages six days 
per summer month above 90° in contrast to 20 days 
in Columbus, 29: days in Washington and 9 in 
Boston. Summers farther north and inland are 
hotter than the coastal region of South Florida. 

‘The hours of sunshine are more evenly distributed 
over the year. Miami has 25% more hours of sun- 
shine in July than in February. Columbus has 
150% more hours of sunshine in July than in 
February. This is due partly to the dispersed and 
intermittent cloudiness in summer months and lack 
of cloudiness in the winter in Florida compared to 
typical conditions in the Middle West where skies 
are overcast in wintertime and clear in the hottest 
summer months. 


Indigenous vs. Eclectic 


A very large per cent of buildings now found in 
South Florida might as well have been built in 
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side and mountainous. 


illustrates houses in Southern Florida, designed in 
terms of climatology, accompanied. by additional 
interpretative articles. 

The projected schedule for the 
the following regions to be published in the two 
publications in the order listed: 

Columbus, Ohio Boston 
Metropolitan New York St. Paul 
Miami, Florida Pittsburgh 


series includes 


Arizona Charleston, S. C. 
St. Louis Portland, Oregon 
New Orleans Albany 

Chicago Denver 
Washington, D. C. 
Considerations 


Portland, Maine, or Portland, Oregon. Of those 
which do show effort at adaptation, the homely, 
unselfconscious “‘carpitecture’ often makes more 
sense than ostentatious eclecticism. 

Some of the design devices indicated by the climate, 
seriously considered, are widely at variance with 
tradition and hackneyed “‘style” ideas imported from 
Europe and other parts of America. Regarding the 
appropriateness of Mediterranean styles, Dr. Siple 
notes that the Florida climate is not at all like that 
Florida is humid and flat 
—most Mediterranean countries are on the arid 
The Mediterranean winter 


of the Mediterranean. 


is cool and rainy—the Florida winter is warm and 
sunny. The Mediterranean summer is warm and 
dry—the Florida summer is hot and very damp. A 
Florida house should be Florida style and no 


other. 


Designing With or Against Nature 

In contrast to the popular assumption, which some 
architects seem to share, that building design in 
tropical or subtropical areas is very simple, care- 
ful analysis of the actual climate points to many 
factors which are at least as difficult to cope with 
as the severities of colder climates. 

Climatic factors are of such positive and perva- 
sive nature that control of climate by building de- 
sign and equipment is not optional and cannot be 
left to chance or to the degree of shelter and com- 
fort provided by design and construction which 
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are averages of nationwide prac 
tices. 

As in all regions, architects should 
be constantly re-examining methods, 
materials and equipment. South 
Florida presents some unique com- 
binations of climatic factors and 


there are wide variations from aver- 


ages of other parts of the country. 
The situation requires special design 
or at least careful selection and appli- 


cation of standardized construction 


and stock items of equipment, with 


adequate controls. 


In some areas of the country, 


climate control can be accomplished 
almost entirely by mechanical devices 


and materials directed against the 
elements. The climate characteristics 
are here of such continuous and per- 
sistent nature that complete mechan- 
ical control is not feasible for many 
building types, constituting a large 
_volume of construction affecting a 
large percentage of the population. 
In other words, the particular com- 
bination of climatic factors can be 
controlled only by maximum effort 


Migntl Beach in general design to utilize the auto- 


matic actions of the natural forces 


themselves, supplemented by me- 
chanical aids. 


Hurricanes 

The most positive, spectacular and 
destructive factor in the climatic pic- 
ture obviously cannot be disregarded.’ 
There is a respectful and realistic attitude toward 
hurricanes, which obligingly come at the same 
season every year. Officially they are generally well 
understood and covered by code requirements. Com- 
pared to earthquakes and tornadoes, hurricanes are 
relatively predictable and they represent essentially 
a great intensification of two elements, wind and 
rain, against which, in moderate intensity, one must 


gs 
eee 


All climate factors 


similar to Miami design anyway. ‘The design precautions are there- 
fore matters of factors of safety and strengthening 

“July temp. July temp. of critical connections. This makes possible the 
5% cooler 10% warmer openness and light scale indicated by all of the 
eatin than Miami other climatic factors which, while non-violent, are 
Jan. temp. Jan. temp. (Continued on page 52) . 
10% cooler 10% warmer 
than Miami than Miami 
Wetter than Drier than SANUARY, 1950' . PAGH 39 
Miami Miami 
by 10% by 10% 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL THERMA L 


Saale GOnTROt SMe BASED ON DATA BY U.S. WEATHER BUREAU 
JUNE JULY 
) 
A, abe ree RANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEMPERATURES 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL AREA IN EACH ZONE INDICATES 
105 PERCENT OF TIME TEMPERATURES ARE IN THAT ZONE 


19.0 
85 
80.7 
98.4 
65 
A, COOL 
TOTAL PERCENT OF DRY AIR TOTAL PERCENT OF DEW POINT 
45 0.3% TEMPERATURES FOR GIVEN ZONE : / TEMPERATURES FOR GIVEN ZONE 
1. 


DEC JAN 


CRINELEY, 


RANGE OF 
MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


HOT AND 
COLD DAYS 


! 
joao 


FOR A PERIOD 


or = 


MONTHLY TOTALS 
OF AVERAGES 
AND EXTREMES 


12 MOST 
74 AVER. 


(ABOVE 75°) 


114 LEAST 
DEGREE 159 AVER 
i86 MOST 
DAYS 219 MOST 
TOTAL NUMBER 


OF DEGREES 
THE DAILY MEAN 
RISES ABOVE 75°F 
FALLS BELOW 65°F 


78 MOST 


HEATING 
(BELOW 65°) 


/ 
f 


>ANALYSIS 


NTERPRETATION BY PAUL A. SIPLE — JANUARY 1950 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


MEAN DAILY MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 
° 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA AREA 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


(USUALLY OCCURS MID-AFTERNOON) 


MEAN MONTHLY TEMPERATURE 105 


| (USUALLY OCCURS BEFORE SUNRISE) 


MEAN DAILY MINIMUM TEMPERATURE 


TEMPERATURE 


85 


65 


DEW POINT 
TEMPERATURE 


eB 


Ce . 


er LIN 


aN 


DESIGN 
TEMP. 


47° 


6 
DAYS 


LESS THAN A DAY 


URS 


12 MOST 


2, BULLETIN 
Bee eee ee OF THE A.LA 
{l4 LEAST S 817 AVER ies 
1s JAN., 1950 
149 LEAST RSS sLEAST 174 MOST < 7 
180 AVER. oo PACE 41 
208 AVER. 220 AVER. 254 MOST 


1634 MOST 


298 MOST 


205 MOST 93 MOST 


39 AVER 


407 MOST 
205 AVER 


33 MOST 
18 AVER. 


VF. HIRSCH 


f N 


DESIGN DATS BASED 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 


INTERIOR PLAN 


ZONE GENERAL INTERPRETATION PLANTING 
ef 
S ighest shade temperature in 52 yrs. of | Avoid sun pockets and paving : 
re te F., therefore Feel temperatures do] or building glare that will If well-shaded and vented 
A,) not enter this zone. However, exposure to exces-|create this Zone around build- interior should never reach this 
(Ay sive sunshine when temperatures are in A, Zone} ing. This temperature wiil not] Zone. 
VERY HOT combined with high dewpoint temperatures of A.}occur in the shade. 
Zone will be as effective as if in this Very Hot i 
Zone. This may occur on occasions from about] Waximum year-round opportunity for planned outdoor living and 
April to Oct., and daily from June through Sept. interpenetration of indoor-outdoor, including roofed areas totally 
10.5% hr./yr. design emphasis for protection from] screened but without walls. Design requires balanced eee 
uncomfortable heat required almost every after-] tion of temperature, humidity, solar heat and frequent ak a- 
(AS) noon from June through Sept. and on exceptionally | tion (See Charts E& G). Outdoor living tips fe em 
i sunny afternoons in Mar., Apr., May and Oct. For] of privacy. Screening for privacy by means of wa e Rise 
HOT comfort during this Zone, provide increased venti- | or planning, should permit airflow by means of large-scale ba se 
lation and protection from solar heat by shading, ] louvers, jalousies, grilles, ete. During this major period which 
insulation, vat-produced cooling, air-conditioning, is more than 85% hrs./yr., 
: ; 75% hr./yr. design emphasis on open door and out-| Heavy shade is essential but} thorough ventilation is rou 
door living. Major climate Zone of Southern Fla.} should not interfere with opti- for comfort and prevention o 
area. Average monthly temperature falls in this}mum flow of breeze to aid con- deterioration due to high hu- 
Zone for every month of year. Complete average |trol of fungus, mold and damp-]| midity. Consider basic design 
daily range falls in this Zone, Apr., May and Oct., | ness. of screen-enclosed open space 
Noy. During summertime, afternoon temperatures} Avoid unshaded terraces and]|with only baths and utility 
rise above this Zone and in winter evening tempera-]| drives of masonry and other|spaces permanently  wall-en™ 
(Az) tures fall below this Zone. Major factor of dis-|heat-absorbing materials, near|closed. Other room areas to be 
comfort during this Zone is high humidity occur- | living areas. provided with movable parti- 
ee ring more than 64.3% hrs./yr. Total dewpoint tem- | Keep low vegetation and shrubs] tions or roll-back walls. Loca. 
perature falls in this Zone, most of June, Jul., Aug. | away from house if it interferes] tion of walls and openings 
and Sept., also a large proportion in May and Oct.] with breeze. If possible use|should be in accordance with 
Only in Dec. is there less than a third of dewpoint}high branching shade trees.| solar and wind considerations. 
temperatures within this Zone. For any month of] Avoid excessive shading south | Storage spaces vapor-sealed, ins 
the year, generous use of shading and ventilation] side. Exposure needed  for|sect-proofed and humidity con 
is a necessity, and dehumidification is desirable. winter solar heating. trolled. | 
14% hrs./yr. thermal design emphasis, controlled ]|\ 
ventilation and low-heating requirement Zone. t , Y i 
Characteristic indoor living, doors and windows] Vegetation required for major 
ee aide eee ee ae shading is in conflict with op-]| Use glass, movable partitions, oF 
and occurs on very clear cold nights Apr., May, | timum solar heating possibilities, | louvered walls to reduce air 
(Ay) Oct. and Nov. Occasionally occurs throughout day 
during unusually cold spells in winter. but its effect for reducing wind|movement during this Zone. 
COOL 33.2% hrs./yr. optimum comfort humidity design ae ‘ ; i 
aed a temperatures falling in ity velocities, a detriment during Usually at night only. Low 
SG EA Gath ee summer, is an advantage during | heating occasionally required. 
bulb shade temperatures in Zones A, and As, pri-| this Zone.* 
marily in the cooler months, during the most de- * 
lightful days of the tourist season.* Ht 
0.5% hrs./yr. thermal design emphasis. This Zone Short spells of contrasting: 
is below recommended minimum design tempera- snappy weather and winds from: 
ture of 47° which discounts lowest 1% of coldest N. require convenient closure; 
(A;) temperatures. Frequently this Zone not reached at] Location of house for maximum] of large “open walls.” 
all during winter and primarily occurs on very|sunshine is an advantage in| Duration of this period is so: 
CHILLY clear calm nights during advent of a cold front.} dwellings for winter occupancy|short and also below recom-- 
This Zone has little importance for housing. Tem-] only. Shady location should be} mended minimum design tem-- 
perature ‘has never remained below freezing] sought for all year-round build-]| perature (47° F.) that protec- 
throughout a 24-hr. period in this area.* ings. tion should not be made that 
Series A graphs are based on average conditions as will compromise comfort or pro- 
(B) well as extremes. This graph shows variation of vision of requirements for A,, As, 
RANGE OF mean temperature from its highest to lowest occur- es d . ’ Hot and A, Warm Zones. 
MONTHLY AvG. | rence. Middle line or average is equivalent to| While climate is quite equable with only 22 range In average 
small black dot in vertical bar in each figure of} monthly temperatures, the temperature, humidity and vapor 
TEMP. graph, series A.* ; pressure of summer months have been deterrents to year-round 
residence. Careful design to meet these conditions in all typess 
(C) Giaphe show treqheney pwrdaye erent ee of buildings will make them better capital investment and will aid 


HOT AND COLD 
DAYS 


usual temperatures can be expected and further 
amplify graph series A, through A-. Average of 
only six days/yr. max. temperature above 90°. 


(D) 


DEGREE DAYS 
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* See footnotes, page 52. 


Graph of degree days is included because of wide- 
spread usage for calculating fuel and power re- 
quirements for heating and cooling.* 


JANUARY, 1950 


in stabilizing the population and the economy. 


On occasional years frost may 
cause severe damage to vegeta- 
tion commonly growing in this 


area. Plants sheltered from 
direct radiation to the sky on 
frost nights will generally 


escape damage. 
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Range of thermal design for in- 
terior for 98% hrs./yr. will be 
between 47° and 90° F. 

Ratio of cooling degree days ta 
warming degree days 4 to iJ 
Time ratio is about 5 to 1, 


k 
' 


ON THERMAL ANALYSIS 


ie ROOF 
t- 


WALLS 


Juter surfaces exposed to direct sunshine under calm 
sonditions may attain a temperature of 165° F. or 
nore (depending upon reflectivity and thermal ca- 


racity). 


ir 


Therefore for this Hot zone in order to 
naintain a comfortab-e 76° F. 
yerature insulation and other protection will be re- 
{uired against a thermal gradient inward of ap- 
‘roximately 90° F. for these portions. 
nay be reduced by shading, air movement, insula- 
jion or surface evaporative cooling. 

for shaded portions max. 
jnflowing insulation differential 14° F. Avoid con- 
truction that will create high temp. lag indoors, delay 
atural nocturnal summer cooling, or conflict with 
ffcient winter insulation. 


interior house tem- 


This stress 


design temp. 90° F. with 


OPENINGS 


5.5 hrs./yr. Roof is re- 
uired for insulation from 
yun. Insulation can be ac- 
omplished by thick in- 
ulating materials, evapo- 
ative cooling on the ex- 
srior or radiation screen 
mith ventilation between 
and roof. 

ouble roof, a. “damp- 
of,’ or white single 
Wbof will aid in prevent- 
ig accumulation of heat 
) interiors and sheltered 
pen spaces. 


Except in the case of total air conditioning, all doors, 
windows and wall sections will be open for maxi- 
mum ventilation for 85.5% hrs./yr. but should be 
screened. During this period, openings should be 
as large as possible, sheltered from sun and rain, 
and with provisions for controlling wind velocity. 

Temperature, humidity and reliance upon natural 
ventilation for comfort call for generous use of fold- 
ing or disappearing walls, especially on E. side. 
Customary distinction between walls, windows and 


doors must be disregarded in major portion of de- 
sign. Windows of nominal sizes may be required in 
N. and possibly W. walls, in clerestories, etc. with 
For 
screening provided by continuous “wall” of screen- 
ing separate from folding window-walls. 


customary screening. 


large open exposures, 


FOUNDATIONS & 
BASEMENT 


Foundation must be pro- 


tected primarily from 


moisture, mold and fungus 


deterioration, as well as 


termites and other gnaw- 


ing animals. A basement 


would be a liability be- 


cause of high humidity 


during most of year. 


Utilities preferably placed 


above ground. 


MECHANICAL 


Air-conditioning and de- 
humidification devices are 
highly desirable 75% of 
the year. However, will 
require thickly insulated 
and vapor-sealed walls 
and double glazing of 
window panes if interior 
temperature is to be held 
below 75°. A difficulty of 
such type installation is, 
its high cost and sharp 
contrast to normal out- 
door conditions. Non-air- 
conditioned houses will 
require mechanical venti- 
lations, room fans, mov- 
able louvers for control- 
ling sun, heat, glare, air 
movement and rain* 
Use daytime solar heat 
storage system for heat 
‘dissipation at night. 
(Heated water reservoir). 
Water circulation at night 
during cool period. Room 
heating devices such as 
fireplaces, heaters, etc. 


asulated roof is in con- 
‘ict with receiving solar 
eat during this Zone. 
lowever cool period is 
penerally ‘nocturnal; 
,jcerefore insulation would 
} cove beneficial. 

‘Valls primarily to con- 
ol and reduce air move- 
jent. Little 


i 


1, 
insulation 


\Tell-insulated roof will 
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Walls of any material 
should have ventilated 
cavity or space separating 
inner and outer walls. 
Avoid solid and massive 
wall construction to pre- 
vent: Heat conductivity ; 
Thermal lag causing 
morning condensation and 
night radiant heat. 


Because of short duration 
of time and at nights only, 
comfort should be based 
upon temporary reduction 


of living space, further 
reduction of air move- 
ment. Thick insulated 


walls not warranted for 
this protection. 

An occasional co!d winter 
might indicate thicker 
insulation walls, but be- 
cause they are in con- 
flict with 85-90% hrs./yr. 
comfort control, they 
should be eliminated in 
favor of potential higher 
fuel. consumption these 
years. 

Where air conditioning is 
not used, effectiveness of 
cooling ‘degree days can 
be reduced by efficient air 


circulation. Min. walls 
will permit max. cross 
ventilation. In winter, 


warming degree days re- 
quire control of ventila- 
tion and can be provided 
by temporary thinly in- 
sulated movable wall. 


While dry-bulb tempera- 
tures are not excessive, 
dewpoint temperatures 
and vapor pressures (See 
Chart O) make manda- 
tory every possible pro- 
vision for natural air- 
flow; E. to W. during 
daytime and evening, N. 
to S., after midnight (See 
Chaktsw yp tomlicy) 

During 14.5% _hrs./yr., 
mainly during night-time 
in winter, openings will 
desirably be closed. Con- 
sider construction of roll- 
away partitions / which 
isolate a portion of the 
interior without the 
necessity of closing a lot 
of openings. 


Were it not for an occa- 
sional cool winter, glaz- 
ing of doors 
could 
eliminated, and roll-away 


and win- 
dows safely be 
partitions used exclusively 
in their place. 

Generous sized openings 
are an adjunct during the 
period of cooling degree 
days in summer, but must 
be closed during warming 
degree days of winter. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Because of low heat re- 
quirement, 
not required for elaborate 


central heating system. 


basement is 


JANUARY, 


WED — 5 


Approximate distribution 
of cooling or heating re- 
quirements for the year: 
(1) 6550 hrs. in which, 
air-conditioning might be 
advantageous on a basis 
of high dewpoint tem- 
peratures and-~- dry-bulb 
temperatures in the A, 
Hot zone. However, only 
920 hrs. will be at tem- 
peratures above 85° F. 
(2) 940 hrs. which 
would not require any 
heating or cooling. 

(3) 1250 hrs. of low-heat- 
ing requirement which 
could be supplied by fire- 
places or auxiliary heat 
sources, or may be sup- 
plied by solar heating de- 
vices with delayed dis- 
persion § for 


night use. 
(Average daily degree 
day 5-10). 


(4) 40 hrs. of moderate 
heating with approximate 
thermal differential be- 
tween indoors and out- 
doors of 25 to 30° F. 

For occasional cool win- 
ters, temporary measures 
to provide increased heat 
requirement are desirable 
over built-in provision in 
most Cases, 


(EUS al aes ata 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SOLAR 


CLIMATE CONTROL GUIDE } BASED ON DATA BY U.S. WEATHER BUREAU 
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APPARENT 
SOLAR 
TIME 


SUNRISE 
AND SUNSET IN 
LOCAL CIVIL TIME 
ADD 20 MIN. FOR E.S.T. 
DIRECTIONS 
ARE FOR 
APPARENT 
SOLAR TIME 


PERCENT OF TIME 
WITH CALMS 
UP TO 3 M.PH 


PERCENT OF TIME 
With WINDS 
4 TO 15 MPH 
FROM EACH 
DIRECTION 
INDICATED 


PERCENT OF TIME 
WITH WINDS 
IG: FOr Sil MARIE 
FROM EACH 
DIRECTION 

INDICATED 


PERCENT OF TIME 
WITH WINDS 
OVER 32 MPH. 


10} (lO s0"e. SO 
APPLIES TO WINDS 
FROM EACH OF 
8 DIRECTIONS 
AND TO DIAMETER 
OF CALM CIRCLE 


NE 44 MPH. NE 123 MPH 
E 9.9 M.PH. 


Se Wi M.PH 
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ZONE 


- (E) 
SUNSHINE HRS. 


(F) 


CLEAR AND 
CLOUDY DAYS 


(G) 
SOLAR HEAT 


: 


DESIGN DATA BASH =a 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


66% actual to possible hours of sunshine through- 
out yr. Max., Mar. and Apr. 72%, Min., June 61%. 


Graph shows distribution and character of hours of 
sunshine graph E above. Sunniest portion of the 
year, i. e. most clear days, is late winter and early 
Spring. March has most clear days. Summer has 
much cloudier days and very few completely clear 
days. July and Sept. have only 5 clear days and 
average 10 or 11 cloudy days. Cloudiness and 
partly cloudiness of summers cuts down effective- 
ness of solar heat, graph G below, and tends to 
level out heat throughout year. Build-up thickest 
during hot part of day thus tends to reduce solar 
input. 

Shaded portions of graphs show average B.T.U.’s/ 
sq. ft./hr. to be expected, as radiated heat from 
sun and sky on a horizontal surface. Upper curves 
for cloudless days. Each small square of graph 
represents 30 B.T.U.’s. Spring receives most in- 
tense solar heat, averaging about 1762 B.T.U.’s/day, 
more than is received in summer despite longer 
hours of daylight. December receives least solar 
heat, 1089 B.T.U.’s/day with high intensity at noon; 
about 175 B.T.U.’s sq. ft. 230 in April. Sufficient 
heat from the sun throughout winter for all house 
heating requirements. 


(H) 
SUN HEIGHT 


(I) 
HOURLY 


DIRECTION 
OF SUN 


jaiieeenniininintiniaiemeameien ad 


(Ji) 
NIGHT 


(Je) 
MORNING 


(J3) 
AFTERNOON 


(J4) 
EVENING 


(Js) 


TRONGEST WIND 
AVERAGE WIND 
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These graphs should be used together to de- 
termine location of sun at any hour of day both 
as to height and direction. Data given is in ap- 
parent solar time and should be corrected to local 
civil or daylight saving time if precise shadows 
are desired at a specific time of day. For con- 
venient use assume house plan to be placed at the 
foci of lines or transferred by protractor. Also use 
these graphs in conjunction with graph series J, 
wind analysis to plan orientation of wind and sun 
elements together. Sun rises nearly straight up and 
sets nearly straight down; dawn and twilight 5-10 
minutes shorter than Columbus, O. Sun at highest 
late in June; rises about 5:30 a. m. N. of E., shin- 
ing against N. and E. walls; by 10:20 almost E; 
during next few hours sun remains slightly S; at 
2:20 exactly W; sets a little after 7:00 p. m. 


Central unshaded discs show percent of time air is 
practically calm. The light shaded pattern repre- 
sents the percent of time during which winds up to 
15 mph. occur. Black shaded portions represent 
percent of time during which winds blow from 16- 
31 mph. Barbed arrows show percent of time dur- 
ing which gales occur. Bulges and arrows project 
into direction of origin of wind. A large part of 
evenings and night hours are calm or have very 
light winds, particularly in summertime. Night 
winds in winter are stronger and come also from 
North as well as East. Max. N.E., 123 mph. in 
Sept. Winds higher than 46 mph. have not oc- 
curred except in Sept., Oct. and Noy. Average— 
E. about 10 mph. Almost always fresh breezes 
during afternoon from East. Strong winds are in- 
frequent except during hurricane season around 
Sept. This potential hazard should always be 
planned for. Easterly Trade Wind dominates 
mornings especially in summer. Northerly winds 
common Oct. through Mar. Hurricanes from E. 
and SE. to be expected, mainly Sept. through Noy. 
Combination Trade Wind and sea breeze in after- 
noon may reach 20-30 mph. on summer afternoons. 
Strongest wind on hottest days. 
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SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


Dense, high vegetation is pref- 
erable to low, dense vegetation 
avoid inter- 


Shading 


for shading, to 


ference with breeze. 
preferably provided by high 
branching trees. Keep south 
side of building open to solar 
path below 50° angle. 

Paved terraces to be avoided 
shaded. 


unless Desirable to 


draw air into structure across 


shaded lawn. 


Open walls and large windows 
require screening to maintain 
privacy. Louvered fences offer 
desirable solution. 

Check local variations in wind 
direction which may vary from 
data given here for Miami. Lay 
out vegetation to funnel wind 
through house east to west. 
Avoid heavy planting on lee 
side breaking passage of wind. 
Avoid planting close to building 
or foundation interrupting sum- 
mer ventilation. Consider prob- 
able hurricane damage potential 
to site location before design- 


ing. 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Exclude most of sunshine from 
interior in summer except for 
brief periods to control tendency 
for mold and fungus growth. 
In winter admit as much sun- 
shine as tolerable. Most sun- 
shine will come from south in 
winter. Consider letting sun 
in winter fall upon darkened 
stone or concrete surface to ab- 


sorb and hold heat. 


Plan for fullest . possible 


and S. 
On south 
above 50° 
from 


side sun elevations 


interior by shading or 


overhang. Sun under 50° should | 
be permitted to enter building. | 
In summer, N. wall gets more} 


sun than S. wall. Real power 
of sun, however, hits E. and W. 
walls and roof. 


Rooms should be planned to 
avoid pockets of still air and to 
facilitate 
Night winds predominately 
from N. and E. Night calmest 
part of 24-hr. period, especially 
in summer. Orientation in direc- 
tion of the ocean preferable if 


provision is made to capture} 


any breezes at night. Daytime 
living areas should be planned 
for 
east to west wind. . 

Orient major axis of cross yenti- 


lation E. to W. Secondary axis | 
N. to S. Provide for reduction } 
May | 
be accomplished by reducing lee | 


of high velocity breezes. 


exit orifice by louvers or other 
devices. By restricting wind- 
ward openings wind velocity 
will be increased, even though 
reduced in area, 

Interior should provide a safe 


retreat during potential hurri-| 


cane. 
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sun | 
penetration in winter. All major; 
rooms should be oriented to E. |- 


should be excluded j 


cross-ventilation. | 


maximum use of natural 


PUN AND: WIND ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


The double roof, a for- 


gotten device formerly 
j used in the southwest, 
consisting of an upper 


roof functioning as an 
umbrelia over the lower 
real root which is water- 
tight and insulated.* Space 
between for wind or con- 
vection currents may also 
accommodate piping of 
water heaters and _ solar 
heating equipment. Upper 
roof, properly screened 
for privacy, may serve as 
summer sleeping deck and 
for winter sunbathing. 
pihces damp: roof in a 
region of frequent inter- 
mittent rainfall may be 
substituted for the shallow 
evaporating pool or the 
roof sprinkler used for 
cooling in other climates. 
Above the normal water- 
proof roofing apply a top 
layer of spongy material 
to prevent complete run- 
off and hold water for 
evaporative cooling. 
White roofs to reflect 
solar radiation are 
rapidly gaining accept- 
‘ance in Florida. 

Low, overhanging roof 
offers protection from 
both sun and sky radia- 
tion. Wide overhangs es- 
sential on E. and W. Roof 
should have _ reflective 
_|surface. Roof insulation 
| essential. ‘ 


Effective interior ventila- 
tion should be employed 
dead 


to prevent air 


pockets forming below 
ceilings and roofs. Con- 
sideration should be given 
to air vents at ridges and 
ceiling lines. Vents and 


chimneys preferably on 


east or southeast side. 


WALLS 


Prevent sun from. strik- 
ing walls as much as pos- 
sible during summer by 
roof overhang or shading. 


Solar 


angle at summer 
solstice— 

exactly south at 10:20 
a. m. 

exactly west at 2:20 
p. m. 

In summer north walls 


get more sun at effective 
angle than do south walls. 
Most effect on east and 


west walls and roofs. 


Vertical ribs useful in 


fending of sun on N,, E. 
and W. 


OPENINGS 


Exclude most of sunshine 
from interior during sum- 
mer but permit maximum 
penetration in winter. 
Control best achieved by 
louvers. Sun regarded as 
an adjunct to the heat- 
ing equipment. 

General sky radiation 
from no particular direc- 
tionu, specially in Florida 
due to high moisture con- 
tent. 

Shield windows from sky 
radiation and glare, re- 
of 


and direction. 


gardless sun height 


Large openings should be 


on S. 


East and west walls will receive much more sunshine 


than south wall 


in summer. 


South wall receives 


most solar heat in winter when it should be utilized 


for heating. 


Fold-in or sliding walls 
on E. and S. should be 
considered, may be left 
open day and night except 
in winter. 


Cross ventilation E. & W. 
essential. Large E. win- 
dows, small W. windows 
provide most desirable 
form of night ventilation ; 
amount of breeze con- 
trolled by adjustment of 
W. outlet windows. 


Calmness of summer evenings and nights require 


maximum cross ventilation. 
Secondary axis north-south. | 
require 
These winds come primarily from east 
Effect of velocity can be reduced 


summer daytime may 
velocity. 


and southeast. 


Primary axis east-west. 
Heavier winds during 
control of wind 


by smaller openings on the lee side. (See Lange- 
wiesche—Jan. House Beautiful.) — ] : 
In wintertime major wall protection against wind 


must be from east and north. 


Minimize openings 


and consider insulation north wall. 


velocity winds. 


] sures. 
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Roof, wall and temporary wall protection must be 
specially designed to resist stresses of hurricane 
Continuous structural design and 
special connections for internal and external pres- 


Shutters of wood or 
metal must be provided 
for all openings in hur- 
ricane_ direction. Con- 
venient storage for re- 
movable shutters must be 
provided, or hinged to 
fold up under roof over- 
hang. 


FOUNDATIONS & 
BASEMENT 


Whenever possible let 


sunshine strike foundation 
as a moisture, fungus and 


mold control. 


Permit free flow of air 
at all times through and 
around foundation. Con- 
sider placing building on 
high concrete stilts over 
concrete apron providing 
a useful sheltered open 
space below for play area, 
garage, 
disposal, ete. 


laundry, refuse 


Elevation of main floor 
provides not only better 


MECHANICAL 


Solar impact strong at all 
seasons of year. Sufficient 
to provide all interior 
winter heat needed ex- 
cept occasionally at night 
and for brief morning 
periods. Quick responding 
type of heating system 
needed for winter morn- 
ings. Heat needed in liy- 
ingrooms and bathrooms 
on winter evenings; fire- 
places and portable elec- 
tric heaters will usually 
suffice. 

Domestic hot water heat- 
ing by shallow roof tanks 
with black inner surfaces, 
must be supplemented 
with fueled heaters if hot 
water is to be assured, 
specially on winter morn- 


ings. 
Winter solar heat is 
generally needed for 


night use rather than dur- 
ing the hours of sunshine. 
Solar heating devices may 


include (1) heating of 
domestic water supply 
(2) heating of storage 


tank flowing into radiant 
heating tubing in floor or 
walls on cool nights (3) 
radiant heating of 
foundation area possible 
by mirrors. 

Ventilation equipment in 
axis of primary cross ven- 
tilation for during 
evening and night hours 


use 


during summer calm 
periods. 
Controllable louvers to 


regulate cross ventilation 
with varying wind yeloc- 


misc, utility space, but| ities. 
also better ventilation of 
living areas. 
Weather stripping de- 


TUAUNEW AUR Yen io) 


sirable as protection’ from 


heavy wind-driven rains. 
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uF HIRSCH 


ZONE 


(K) 
PRECIPITATION 


DESIGN DATA BASED 30% 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


eee 
Average, least and most preciptation that has been 
recorded in past 38 yrs. There has always been 
at least some rainfall every month in summer, but 
in winter there have been months without rain. Sum- 
mer and late fall have most rain and later winter 
and early spring least. The moisture effective- 
ness scale is based on the fact that evaporation is 
more rapid in warm weather than in cool weather. 
Arrows show boundary lines as calculated from 
mean monthly temperature. Sept. and Oct. just 
cross into the wet zone, i. e. there is more rain- 
fail than needed for support of vegetation. From 
Noy. through Mar. area is dry and may need some 
artificial irrigation.* 


(L) 


PRECIPITATION 
DAYS 


Distribution of total rainfall of graph K above. 
Sept. usually rainiest month with rain falling on 
18 days. Some rain to be expected at least every 
second day, June through Sept., with greatest fre- 
quency in Sept. During winter average is only 
about 1 day out of 4. Thunderstorms are uncom- 
mon in winter, but happen about every other day 
in summertime. They may occur in any month, 
but most frequent May through Oct. when they 
may accompany nearly all rains. Light fogs are 
apt to occur on about one or two days each month 
during winter. No snowfall on record. 


(M) 


MAXIMUM RATE 
OF RAINFALL 


(N) 


RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY 


Heaviest amounts of rain that have ever been 
recorded. Maximum rainfall in 24-hr. period to 
be expected in November (24/’). Rainfall of 87” 
to 10/7 in 24 hrs. may occur Mar., Apr., May, Aug., 
Sept., Oct. Rainfall in half-hour period not likely 
to exceed 2/7 except in Mar., June and Oct. Five 
minute accumulation rarely above % inch. 


Ras SS 
Relative humidity expresses percent of moisture in 
the air as relative to what it could hold at any 
given temperature. Therefore even though dew- 
point temperature or vapor pressure rate may re- 
main fairly constant throughout the day, R.H. 
varies inversely with temperature. Generally R.H. 
is highest in cool of night and lowest in heat of 
day. Consideration of R.H. is most important in 
respect to vegetation, moisture pick-up, building 
materials, house furnishings, summer basement 
moisture, fungus mold growth, attic dryness and 
winter interior dryness, etc. R.H. varies through- 
out the year from about 55 to 65 during the day- 
time to about 90 at night. 


(O) 


VAPOR 
PRESSURE 


——S—— ee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeee 
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Vapor pressure expresses force exerted by mole- 
cules of water vapor in the atmosphere as well as 
those escaping or accumulating in the process of 
evaporation or condensation. It is a much more 
useful factor than relative humidity for determining 
heat exchange between atmosphere and surfaces 
differing in temperature, such as sweat evaporating 
from the human skin or water drying from heated 
walls, or condensation on cold windowpanes, etc. 
When vapor pressure rises above about 15 mil. of 
mercury at temperatures in the A2 hot Zone, or 
A3 warm Zone, there is a sensation of discomfort 
and tendency to sweat under some conditions doing 
sedentary occupations. Vapor pressure in the 20’s 
becomes almost unbearable without a breeze, while 
those below 10 cause a sensation of chilliness even 
at room temperatures in the 70’s. From yearly 
summary note that 25%/yr. vapor pressure is in 
extremely uncomfortable zone above 20 and for 
next 50% it is still high enough to require ventila- 
tion for comfort. During winter months vapor 
pressure is about right for human comfort, but in 
summer, it is far too high. 
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SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


Care must be taken to assure 
drainage away 
Stagnant water must not be al- 
lowed to remain, especially near 
house or under structure. Porch 
or terrace screens help break 
force of rain. 

In general there is 
rainfall to support 
vegetation in summer. However, 
occasional dry months in win- 


sufficient 
luxuriant 


ter requiring irrigation or hose 
sprinkling. 

High vegetation canopy near 
entrances and walks will pro- 
vide shelter to some extent dur- 
ing frequent rains. 
Part of outdoor 
should be covered to permit use 


living areas 


during rain. 
grading and 
run-off for short intensive rain- 


Provide ample 


storms. 


Ground damp, foilage moisture 
laden, dew heavy on summer 
mornings. 

Prevent unnecessary crowding 
of vegetation that will create 
shady, moist spots which might 
for 


become breeding places 


fungi and __ insects. Layout 


vegetation so ground will re- 


ceive at least some sunshine 


daily. 


1 yi 
au 


VRASEIL! 


from house. 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Interior should be completely 
sheltered from rain storms with- 
out appreciably reducing venti- 
lation. Generous roof overhang 


and controllable louvers will 


generally achieve this. 
Rains are most frequent in 
afternoons especially in summer 
which is frequently a windy and 
cloudy period also. 

Floor materials impervious to 
moisture, in areas adjoining 
“open walls,” kept open during 


frequent wind-driven showers. 


Protection against fungus, rust, |- 


essential. Closets 


lined 


and decay 
should be 


with vapor 


proof material, but should be 


adaptable to thorough ventila- 


tion, drier seasons. 


High humidity is a major 


problem indoors during three] 
Ventila- ] 


quarters of the year. 


tion is essential to prevent dead | 


air pockets 


growth. 


perature will reduce relative 


humidity. However, it is in 


conflict with improving human 
comfort. Selection of house 
furnishings should be, as far as 
absorbent 


possible, non-water 


and fungus-proofed. 


Provide drying closets for ma-} 


terials subject to fungus and 


insect deterioration. 
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favoring mold] 


Local raising of tem- | 


MOISTURE ANALYSIS 


( 


ROOF 


Overhangs essential to 
permit windows or other 
ventilation openings 
remain open 
rains. 


to 
in normal 


Roof materials exposed to 
the sun will fluctuate be- 
tween hot, dry conditions 
and sudden saturation. 
Select materials that will 
stand sudden _ changes. 
Rainfall held on roof may 
be desirable for domestic 
use or evaporative cool- 
ing. Drainage and run- 
off should be prepared for 
cloudbursts much as 
one inch in five minutes 
and three to five inches in 
an hour. During the 
summer period the roof 
will be wetted by rains 
every other day and by 
dew almost every night. 


as 


W ALLS 


Care should be taken to 


avoid moisture penetra- 


tion into structure. In- 
side angles should be 
avoided on N. and E. 


Thorough plastering job 
at all joinings of mate- 


rials essential. 


Louver controls recommended as primary 


OPENINGS 


Often showers accom- 


panied by sudden wind. 
Rain falls 


usually at 


about 45° angle. 


Awning type windows 
have advantage in rain 
protection. 

wall to 


keep out blowing rain as well as to control sun and 


wind at other times. 


High temperatures and humidity make it important 


to keep unobstructed airflow during frequent and 


intermittent rain showers. 


rain at 45° angle. 


Brisk breezes often drive 


Continuous vertical screening at 


several feet distance from area to be protected will 


collect and drain the rain water while permitting 


flow of air. 


a a I IS SRT OS 


Dead air spaces of any kind should be avoided in all 


parts of structure. 


Materials for roofs and walls should be selected 


from types that are relatively non-moisture absorbent 


and which do not foster or harbor fungus and mold 


growth. 


Where air conditioning is used exterior 


vapor sealing in walls is essential. 
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Circulation of air through 
openings is essential to 


keep down mold , and 
fungus growths in interior 
during the warm, humid 
season. Openings should 
be planned 


dead 


to prevent 


air pockets or 


corners. 
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U OF | 
LIBRARY 


a pene 


FOUNDATION & 
BASEMENT 


Ground water close to 
surface. Basements should 


be avoided. 


Run-off directed away 
from foundation. Where 
no natural elevation 


exists, make an artificial 


one. Slab on ground sur- 


rounded by underground 
waterproof retaining wall 


to keep out high level 


ground water. 


Provide storm sewer to 


prevent flooding of 


foundation or open base- 
ment area during cloud- 


bursts. 


Heavy masonry walls and 
slabs on ground to be 
avoided because of 
thermal lag causing fre- 
quent condensation due to 
high dewpoint tempera- 
tures. Thin slabs of stone 
or concrete recommended, 
ventilated both _ sides. 
Water must not be al- 
lowed to collect around or 
under house. Underside 
of wood structure must be 


thoroughly ventilated : 
should also be screened 
as insect protection. 
“House on stilts’ has 


many adyantages—raises 
house above lowest layer 
of air which tends to 
greatest temperature ex- 
treme and greatest hu- 
midity. 

High humidity at ground 
level near foundations 
favorable to corrosion and 
to growth of fungus and 


moid, with bad odors. 
Control by ventilation, 
choice of non-absorbent 


and __ deterioration-proof 
materials, and by as much 
sunshine and solar heat 
as possible penetrating 
foundation area. Heat 


lowers relative humidity. 
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MECHANICAL 


Rain water must be car- 


ried away from structure ; 


provision for heavy, 
wind-driven downpour 
essential. Collection of 


rain water for domestic 
uses desirable. 
Provide 


ample gutters, 


downspouts and _ storm 
sewage for cloudbursts. 

Consider water  catch- 
ment either for domestic 
use or for selective evap- 
orative cooling of sun- 


struck areas. 


Closets should be 
equipped with electrical 
heating rods. Kitchen 


and laundry-utility should 
be fully ventilated arti- 
ficially, to avoid addition 
of heat and moisture from 
cooking, dishwashing, etc. 
Special vapor-sealed and 
humidity - controlled 
(heated) storage closets 
for materials affected by 
high humidity, such as 
linens, clothes, books, 
leather articles, keepsakes, 
etc. 

Special de-humidifica- 
tion and cooling devices 
may be desirable for cer- 
tain rooms, but to be 
eficient rooms should be 
sealed from exterior. 
Only 2.5% of year would 
theoretically require arti- 
ficial humdification. In 
contrast to high humidi- 
ties remainder of year 
this is a welcome relief 
and does not justify me- 
chanical installation. 
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GENERAL DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 
(Continued from page 39) 


very pervasive and which are effective 362 days 
of the year. . 

The most essential precautions in structural de- 
sign are: design for reversal of stresses, intelligent 
continuous design of the building as a unit, avoidance 
of eccentricity in attachments and design of roofs 
for internal as well as external pressures. More 
roofs are blown off and up than in, and the uplifting 
forces increase as flatness is approached. 

If architect and client wish to really solve the 
shelter and living problems in this unique climate 
they must face up to the facts, climatic and archi- 
tectural, and their implications. The architect may 
have to devote more than the customary amount of 
time to their study and manipulation in order to 
produce a design which will be satisfying in terms 
of today’s broader esthetic, which balances visual 
effects with the physiological sense of well-being. 


RESEARCH CORRELATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Building Research Advisory Board of the 
National Research Council, conducted a Research 
Correlation Conference on the subject, “Weather 
and the Building Industry,” January 11 and 12, at 
the National, Academy of Sciences, Washington. 

Four major sessions were devoted to: Recent 
Climatological Research; Climatic Research on Ma- 
terials; Climate and Building Design; and Me- 
chanical Systems. In addition to 26 meteorologists, 
climatologists, research scientists and engineers from 
industry, government and private research institu- 
tions, the following architects participated as 
speakers: Wm. W. Caudill, College Station, Tex., 
Robert W. Cutler, New York, Carl Koch, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Alfred B. Parker, Miami, Fla., Bu- 
ford L. Pickens, New Orleans, James M. Fitch, 
architectural editor of House Beautiful, and Walter 
A. Taylor, Director of Education and Research, 
A.I.A. and member of B.R.A.B. 


The Conference program was arranged by Wil- 
liam H. Scheick, A.I.A., Executive Director of 
B.R.A.B., as its first research correlation confer- 
ence. The Council is the operating agency of the 
National Academy of Sciences, a non-governmental 
organization. 
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.creases the rate of evaporative heat loss. 
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FOOTNOTES FROM 
DESIGN DATA CHARTS 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


Normal clothing selection: wool suits or equivalent for 
sedentary activities. Optimum comfort Zone for physically 
active outdoor sports and occupations. 


On the rare occasion when temperature goes below 
freezing there is a killing frost. It is a most disastrous 
catastrophe because of the economic joss to landscaping, 
fruit trees and garden products. 

2.5% min. dewpoint design emphasis. Normally dew- 
point temperatures this low would call for humidification. 
However, because of its short duration and excessive 
humidity of area for most of year, it is a welcome relief. 


In summertime there is an average of only about 1° 
or 2° difference from one year to next; whereas in win- 
ter difference may be as much as 6° or more. Yearly 
average ranges only about 1-1%4°. 


Although degree days are useful as an index, it is im- 
portant to remember that this reflects roughly heat lost 
only by conduction and radiation in still air. A wind may 
double or triple the rate of conductive heat loss. Evapora- 
tive cooling is another serious avenue of heat loss to 
the commonly damp exterior in winter. Wind also in- 
On the other 
hand, sunshine. reduces the indicated degree day heat- 
ing requirement. 


Irrigation needed to keep some Shallow-rooted plants 
alive and nourished. Rainwater is often preserved for 
domestic use because of the hardness of the natural 


water of this region. 


ROOF 


Insulated roof conflicts with direct solar heating 
through it. However, period of heating requirement in 
winter is primarily during nocturnal hours. Effective 
solar heating system should provide a lag of several 
A simple water tank-type solar heater is recom- 
mended, placed on southward sloping roof enclosed with 
glass for wind protection. Heat absorbed during day- 
time to be drained down into radiant heating tubing 
for use during cool evenings. 


hours. 


MECHANICAL 


Dewpoint temperatures unusually and consisteni!y high 
in June to Sept. call for extreme care in design and in- 
stallation of air conditioning equipment. Since condensa- 
tion prevents design temperatures much below 74°, human 
comfort must depend much more on air movement. 
Mechanical provisions for airflow must be supplementary 
to natural airflow. Temperature and humidity being 
fairly constant, controls on mechanical ventilation should 
be combined with anemometers. 
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Technical News 
THE 1950 PRODUCT LITERATURE COMPETITION 


HE INsTITUTE and The Producers’ Council 
have jointly sponsored a Second Product Litera- 
ture Competition for the purpose of determining 
the types of product literature which best serve 
the requirements of the architect in the selection, 
specifying, and use of building materials, appliances 
and equipment employed in construction. 
Certificates of Exceptional Merit and Certificates 
of Merit will be awarded to the selections of 
The Jury of Award in three classes of literature: 


Classifications: 
Class I 


Manuals, 


handbooks, 
data. (Primary emphasis on problem rather than 
product. ) 


Class II 


Catalogues, catalog-manuals, product data, or 


design data, application 


‘combinations of product data with use and applica- 


tion data. (Primary emphasis on product.) 


Class III 


Promotional material, reminders, announcements, 
testimonials, case histories, etc. (Primary purpose, 


sales promotion. ) 


Requirements: 


(a) All entries and nominations must be received 
not later than March 15, 1950. 

(b) With the exception of Class I, all literature 
submitted must have been produced in 1949 or 
1950. 

(c) Literature in Classes I and II intended for 
filing shall fit standard letter files (size 814” x 
11” preferred but may replace a standard 9” x 
12” folder with tab.) 

(d) All pieces intended for filing in standard 
letter files shall carry the appropriate A.I.A. File 
Number in such location as to aid in filing the 
material. 

(e) Literature intended for shelf filing shall be so 
bound as to stand on usual library shelving. Size 
shall be optional. Clear identification of the gen- 
eral subject matter shall appear on the backbone. 

(f) Literature intended for filing with working 
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drawings in flat, rolled or suspended form such 
as scale drawings for tracing a reproduction, shall 
have no size limitation, but effective means for 
identification in such files shall be provided. 

(g) All pieces shall be dated by at least the year 


of issue. 


Who May Make Nominations 


Nominations and submissions may be made by 
members and chapters of The A.I.A.; by the pro- 
ducers of the product or products described, or their 
advertising agencies. 


Method of Making Nominations and Submissions 


Where nominations are made by members or 
chapters of The Institute, samples of the literature 
need not be submitted but a letter containing in- 
formation clearly identifying the literature nomi- 
nated should be addressed to the Department of 
Education and Research, 1741 New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The Institute will 
then obtain the necessary samples from the producers. 

Where submissions are made by producers or 
their advertising agencies, three samples of each 
entry must be forwarded to the Technical Director, 
The Producers’ Council, Inc., 815 Fifteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Time Limitation 


All nominations and submissions must be received 


not later than March 15, 1950. 


Awards To Be Made 


Awards will be announced and Certificates of 
Award presented at the Annual Convention of The 
Institute, to be held in Washington in May, 1950. 

As many producers have expressed interest in 
the purposes of this Product Literature Competi- 
tion, members of The Institute are urged to actively 
cooperate in securing the widest possible expression 
of opinion as to the types of product literature which 
best meet the requirements of the architect in the 
selection, specifying, and use of the materials, ap- 
pliances and items of equipment employed in con- 


struction. 
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Technical News—continued 


New Chapter Representatives for Collaboration with 
the Department of Education and Research. 
Max J. Heimberg has been appointed in the 
Central Louisiana Chapter. 
Milo S. Holdstein has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Paul C. Ruth in the Cleveland Chapter. 
Archie G. Parish has been appointed in the 
Florida Central Chapter. 
F. Arthur Hazard has been appointed in the 
Augusta Chapter. 


New Council Member 


The Producers’ Council announces the following 
new member: 

Security Fire Door Company, 3094 Lamdin 
Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo.; J. A. Schweig, National 


Representative. 


Safe Chimneys 


Nolan D. Mitchell, Chief, Fire Protection Sec- 
tion, Building ‘Technology Division, National 
Bureau of Standards, in reporting the results of 
some 200 tests of 21 masonry chimneys, made the 
following observations: 


“Liners of burned fire clay withstand heat shock 
better than those of burned surface clay.” 

“Liners should be installed with only sufficient 
mortar to make up a good joint and stay them in 
position within the chimney.” 


“Round liners have some advantage over the 
rectangular ones.” 

“Expansion of concrete liners cast integrally with 
concrete chimneys units caused the outer shell of 
the unit to crack, and the liners were cracked in 
turn on cooling, thus developing cracks through 
both liner and the masonry wall.” 

“The space. between the chimney wall and the 
wood framing adjacent should have non-combustible 
fire-stopping at the bottom, and should otherwise be 
left unfilled so that heat can be dissipated by con- 
vection air currents.” 

“Tf the chimney needs to be stayed at the floor 
or roof level, contact of floor or sheathing boards 
for the purpose should be limited to not more than 
114” each way from the corners. 

“Wooden plaster grounds or screeds should be 
removed after the plaster has been laid on.” 

Metal grounds should be limited to corner 
locations.” 

“Nailings to the brickwork, if allowed, should 
also be limited to locations near the chimney-cor- 
ners.” 
should be 


applied so as to have contact with the plaster near 


“Baseboards and other wood trim 


the corners of the chimney only.” 

‘““A very narrow space between the plaster and 
the woodwork will provide for the dissipation of 
much of the heat coming to the surface of the 
plaster.” 


BRAB PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


W ILLIAM H. ScHEtck, A.I.A., has assumed his 
new duties as Director of the Building Re- 
search Advisory Board and has announced a _ pro- 
gram of activities as follows: 


1. A survey to develop a list of urgent problems 
of the building industry susceptible to solution by 
research. 


2. A series of research correlation conferences 
to explore and evaluate subjects, review accomplish- 
ments and chart future action. 

3. A “master outline” of building research and 


related fields, 


4. Encouragement of government agencies con- 
cerned with building research to avail themselves 
of the advisory services of BRAB. 
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5. Promotion of field tests and demonstration of 
research results, to speed up the practical application 
of technological advances. 

6. A program of publication and information. 

In addition to the Director, the following mer- 
bers of the Board are members of The A.I.A.: 
Leonard G. Haeger, Carl G. Lans, Walter A. 
Taylor, (Executive Committee) and Walter C. 
Voss. 

The Institute’s Research Advisory Service to 
industry, recently authorized by The Board of 
Directors, will be closely coordinated with the 
program of BRAB and will serve as a detailed 
implementation to industry-sponsored research in 
areas generally indicated by BRAB to require 
original or additional research. 
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Technical Bibliography 


STANDARDS AVAILABLE 

The National Bureau of Standards announces the 
availability of the following: Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Stamps not accepted.) : 


Commercial Standard CS20-49. Vitreous China Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. 15¢ 
This CS establishes standard nomenclature, definitions, 
and method of grading for vitreous china plumbing fix- 
tures, and includes requirements for material, construc- 
tion, testing, marking and labeling. 


APPROVED AMERICAN STANDARDS 

The following have been approved as American Stand- 
ard by the American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., from whom. copies are 
available at the prices indicated: 


Stainless Steel Pipe—ASA B36.19-1949. 30¢ 

This standard for corrosion-resistant piping, designated 
categorically as Stainless, is based on the same principles 
that formed the background for the development of 
American Standard for Wrought-Steel and Wrought- 
Iron Pipe, ASA B36.10. 

See also ASA A60, Signs and Outdoor Structures. 


Wrought-Steel and Wrought-Iron Pipe. ASA B36.10- 
1939. 60¢ 


Master Specifications for Copper Roofing and Sheet 
Metal Work in Building Construction 

Anderson I. E., Revere Copper and Brass Incor- 
porated, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 23 pp. 
84” x 11”. 

Comprehensive Specifications for copper roofing 
and sheet metal work in their various applications for 
institution, commercial, and industrial construction. 


Granite in Architecture 

National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 
114 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 7 pp. 8%” 
sre 1: 

Recommended specifications for the use of Standard 
Grade Granite, with Color Classification listing. 


Specifications For Vermiculite Concrete Floors, and 
Details of Roof Decks and Insulation 

Vermiculite Institute, 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicasor4 ellis §5) pp. 873% x 117% 

Specifications for Vermiculite Concrete Floors, Floor 
Fill Insulation, and Details of Vermiculite Concrete 
Roof Decks and Roof Insulation and Suggested Roofing 
Details. 


Electric Water Cooler Survey 

Department of Mechanical 
University, Bethlehem, Penna. 

Report of Project A-841, conducted by The Allied Re- 
search Bureau of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in co- 
operation with Professor James B. Hartman, Lehigh 
University, in an effort to establish Electric Water 


Lehigh 


Engineering, 
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Cooler preferences, with suggested Specifications based 
on the same, and an Additional Supplement, Featuring 
Major Deficiencies in Some Existing Models of Elec- 
tric Water Coolers. 


Specification Index of Construction Items and Materials 

Rothermel, Allen V., A.I.A., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 
OY jos BY oe AKI). 

A useful and informative alphabetical index listing 
the specifications and standards of the ASA, ASTM, 
Army and Navy Specifications, Federal Specifications, 
Commercial Standards and Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendations, and publications of over 30 Associations 
and Institutes. 


Building Traffic Safety into Residential Developments 
40 pp. 6 x 9, illus. $1. National Committee for 
Traffic Safety. 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
A booklet illustrating, and describing the recom- 
mendations of The Committee on ‘Traffic Features 
for Residential Developments of The American Auto- 
mobile Association, including the design of local resi- 
dential and feeder streets, intersection design, parking, 
shopping centers, and parks and play areas. 


Iron. Blast-Furnace Slag Production, Processing, Prop- 
erties, and Uses 
Josephson, G. W., Sillers, F. Jr., and Ruuner, D. G., 
Bulletin 479. Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
The Interior, 304 pp. 6” x 9%, illus. 75¢. 
The history and development of blast-furnace slag, 
with its production, processing, composition and uses. 


I-B-R Installation Guide No. 5, Baseboard Heating 
Systems. 28 pp. 8% x 11. 50¢ 

The Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

This Guide presents a simple and economical basis 
for the selection and installation of baseboard heating 
units in a one-pipe forced circulation hot water heating 
system. Also includes data which can be used in con- 
junction with other I-B-R Installation Guides, or with 
standard reference books, to design other types of sys- 
tems, such as two-pipe forced circulation and reverse 
return gravity hot water, and two-pipe steam systems, 
using baseboards. 


Pittco Store Front Metal and Pittsburgh Doorways 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
weve, WGA 33 BR. 


sheets of full-size and scale details 


A series of 15 
of Store Front Metal Sections, and Pittsburgh Doorways, 
with supplemental details. Arranged for 


filing by suspension. 


small-scale 


Herculite Door-Frame Assembly 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
illus. 
A booklet illustrating and describing designs, di- 
mensions and installation details of glass door assemblies. 
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PC Glass Blocks 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 307 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 40 pp. 8234/7 x 117”, illus. 

A booklet describing and illustrating the use of glass 
blocks in industrial, commercial and public structures, 
including technical data, characteristics, layout tables 
and modular installation details. 


PC Foamglas For Home Insulation 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
12 pp. 8%”” x 11”, illus. 

A booklet illustrating and describing the use of Foam- 
glas for various home insulation installations. Includes 
specifications for wall, floor and roof insulation; also 
specifications for the insulation of radiant-heated side- 
walks and driveways. 


Hospital Fire Safety—1949 

National Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass. 6 x 9, 136 pp. illus. 
$1.50. 

The NFPA has brought together in a single volume 
a paper on Hospital Fire Safety, by Roy, Hadenburg, 
Secretary, Council of Hospital Planning and Plant 
Operation, AHA; reports of the hospital fires at St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, Effingham, Illinois; Mental Hos- 
pital, Fairview Home, Salem, Oregon; Hartford Christ- 
mas Tree Tragedy; Hospital Fire Record; Planning 
for Fire Safety; the NFPA Building Exits Code 
applicable to hospitals; the NFPA 1949 Standard No. 
56, Recommended Safe Practice for Hospital Operating 
Rooms; and Oxygen Tents, reprinted from Recom- 
mended Practices on Anesthetic Gases and Oxygen in 
Hospitals. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


1950 EDITION OF THE A.I.A. STANDARD. FILING SYSTEM AND ALPHABETICAL 
INDEX. (A.A. DOCUMENT No. 172): 


A new and revised edition of The A.I.A. 


Standard Filing System and Alphabetical Index 


is now in press and copies will be available in the 
near future. 


While the classifications have been amplified to 
meet the requirements of technological develop- 
ments and advances, the price of $2 a copy, postage 
paid, remains unchanged. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, BADEN, PENNSYLVANIA 
RAYMOND C. CELLI, 4.1. a., Architect 


HIs is an excellent example of modular princi- 
ples applied to the use of modular masonry ma- 
terials. 

The main (nave) floor walls of St. John’s 
Church are entirely of brick, including the walls 
around the sanctuary and sacristies; the wall separat- 
ing the sanctuary and the sacristies is of 4” brick 
with small stiffening pilasters. All of this brick 
is left exposed. 

The front wall and the walls around the sanctu- 
ary and the sacristies are given a pleasing effect by 
the use of recessed bands of brick, and of small 
masonry pilasters. 

About midway up the basement wall the exterior 


HURCH AND RECTORY FOR THE PARISH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST BADEN PA. 


General exterior view. 


brick facing was tied into the interior block by 
three courses of brick which form a pleasing band 
around the interior of the parish hall. 

All members of the rigid frame are welded and 
the entire ceiling construction was left exposed and 
painted decoratively. 

Modular construction worked well and_ stock- 
size doors and windows were used throughout. 

Architect Celli, who is an active advocate of 
Modular Coordination, graduated from Carnegie 
Tech in 1928, continuing his studies at the Foun- 
tainebleau School of Fine Arts in France, and, 
spending nearly a year in European 
been in practice since 1932. 


travel, has 


RAYMOND C. CELL, 


Note horizontal lines accentuated by header brick courses projecting 


slightly beyond the stretchers 
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Exterior and interior of Church of St. John the Baptist, Baden, Pa. 


The interior wall finish is 


of modular facing brick as shown 


TEES TR ia} 


DERMON- BLDG., 


MODU. 


FRED HEATH MEMPHIS 3, TENN 


Modular Flue Lining 


Modular sizes of flue lining make better chimneys. 
That is one of the conclusions in Technical Paper 
No. 13 on “Performance of Masonry Chimneys for 
released by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Division of Standardized Building Codes 
and Materials. It reports extensive testing done 
at the National Bureau of Standards. ‘The con- 
clusion of interest here, reads as follows: 


Houses,” 


“There is strong evidence that for the smaller- 
capacity heating units used in small low-cost houses 
performance, economy and safety can be improved 
by further reduction in cross-sectional area. Modu- 
lac 37 x 8” or'8” x 12% fue linings can) be used 
to replace the respective counterparts in the non- 
modular sizes of" 9" x 9 and (07 x3” ivath 
better performance, economy and safety for the 
smaller-capacity heating units. In fact, for the 
smaller-capacity heating devices the modular 8” 
8” can be safely used where codes at present require 
a minimum 9” x 13” non-modular flue size.” 


Prior to 1949 the National Building Code recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers specified certain minimum areas for flues 
which were not well adapted to the new modular 
This’ has been corrected in the 1949 edition 
which omits reference to minimum cross-sectional 
areas of flues and confines the size requirement 
to the following: 


SIZES. 


“The cross-sectional area of smoke flues shall be 
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designed in proportion to meet the conditions of 
temperatures, within and without the flue, thick- 
ness of masonry, exposure, shape and material of 
flue and other influences.” 


The foregoing ammunition should be helpful in 
breaking down the barrier that may remain in any 
local building codes which are now obsolete in this 
respect. 


Brick-Lay-R 


Negotiations are now under way for manufac- 
ture of a labor saving device for laying brick called 
the Brick-Lay-R. It consists of a movable frame- 
work made of metal, about 6” high, about 4 brick 
long, adjustable to the wall width and all standard 
The lower sides of the frame are held 
by toggles against the sides of the wall, with the 
upper portion making a form to receive mortar 
and brick. A hopper of mortar slides along the 
frame spreading the bed joint. Brick are then set 
in place and automatically aligned and leveled by 
the frame. From the inner sides of the frame, 
slight projections or beads at brick intervals assure 
accurate, modular spacing for the brick as laid on 
the wall. Grip releases at both ends of the frame 
permit quick moving of the frame to a new posi- 
tion along the wall where it is reset and leveled 
by aid of its built-in spirit levels. 

In plain 12’’ walls, an unskilled laborer has laid 
brick at the rate of 3,000 per day. For a plain 
8”” wall, the laying rate was 2,060 per day. 

This device has been invented by Mr. Paul H. 
Sommers, associated with Mr. John S. Hodgson, 
in an old well established contracting firm. Mr. 
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Hodgson is son-in-law of Mr. J. M. Jenkins, of the 
Jenkins Brick Company, Montgomery, Alabama, 
dean of the brick manufacturers in the south. 

Further information concerning the Brick-Lay-R 
may be had by writing Mr. John S. Hodgson, 
Hodgson Contracting Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1087, 
Montgomery, Alabama, stating that you read 
about it in MopuLerrer. 


Government in Modular Coordination 
Frequently in showing the new HHFA popular 
manual on Modular Coordination, or when ex- 
plaining the government role in the modular 
project, I get the reaction, “If the government is 
for it, I am agin’ it.” While often such remarks 
are made in jest, they do reflect the prevailing 
reaction to excessive bureaucracy, duplication of 
effort and needless service, sometimes competitive 
_with private industry. 
One letter has just come in from a MopULETTER 
reader, from which we quote: 


“T have just seen the modular coordination 
book for which I am paying $150,000 in taxes. 
The only consolation is—in this country I can 
kick about it and still pay, whereas in Russia 
I couldn’t kick and would probably be sent to 
Siberia for laughing at the faces on page 6.” 


Before condemning the government too strongly 
for being in this project, let’s review the circum- 
stances that brought about this state of affairs. 
Back in 1938, representatives of the building 
industry were called into a huddle by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association and agreed that the 
building industry could benefit from an intelligent 
program to arrive at dimensional coordination of 
building materials and equipment. At this meet- 
ing, it was further agreed that The American 
Institute of Architects and The Producers’ Council 
should be joint sponsors for Project A62 then 
organized. At that time, the burden of the cost 
of the secretarial and technical service essential 
to do this job was not a problem. Through the 
generosity of the heirs of the late Albert Farwell 
Bemis, Modular Service Association had been set 
up as a non-profit corporation, to serve as a head- 
quarters for the project and render this service. 
Something like $150,000 from the Bemis estate 
was ear-marked to do this job. 

With this background, the committee organiza- 
tion was built up and work on the project pro- 
gressed to the establishment of an American 
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Standard basis for coordination, recognizing the 
four-inch modular grid as the logical increment 
for size variation. Supplementary American 
Standards were developed for masonry and ma- 
sonry products, and some 16 study committees 


-were developing modular standards for their 


products. This concerted action had the support 
of the sponsors and the many trade associations 
and other organizations represented on the A62 
Sectional Committee, and the project moved for- 
ward constructively. 

In 1945, the Bemis money became exhausted, 
but a supplementary grant was made to keep an 
office open for a short period while the building 
industry could make arrangements to finance con- 
tinued service to the project. The private build- 
ing industry failed to rally to the cause. The 
government came to the rescue in 1947, with a 
one-year research contract through funds avail- 
able in the Office of Technical Services of the 
Department of Commerce. At the completion of 
this contract, early in 1948, there was still no 
visible means of supporting Modular Service 
Association and that office became inactive. 

While there had been a great deal of progress 
in the ten years that MSA rendered service to the 
project, and the technology was reduced to a text- 
book, the A62 GuripeE for Modular Coordination, 
there was still a great deal to be done in further 
development of modular standards and in edu- 
cating the building industry, to accept them and 
use them properly. It was only because private 
industry failed to assume its responsibility for this 
job that the government became interested. A 
number of the staunch moral supporters for the 
project who had attempted to secure financial 
support from various organizations in the industry 
concluded that the undertaking was so involved 
that it might better be handled as a government 
undertaking and paid for by tax. 

Effective progress on the project depends upon 
utilizing a central clearing house for disseminating 
information about the creative application of the 
principles of modular coordination as they develop 
and guide the project towards further useful stan- 
dards. While the government is attempting to 
do this job for housing, under the recently enacted 
housing laws, there is still need for a focal spot for 
doing a similar job in connection with all types of 
building construction and all types of products, 
proprietary or otherwise. Serious consideration is 
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being given to this here in Memphis. The tech- 
nology will be reviewed weekly at a symposium 
of architects, draftsmen, builders and material 
representatives. It is hoped that this study will 
resolve material for a series of MopUPLATES 
that can be published for the education and guid- 
ance of architects and others desiring the latest 
thinking on modular technology. If this activity 
gains the support of leading national producers 
and their trade associations, the needed private 
industry headquarters can result. So those who 
seem to resent government participation in this 
activity will have at least one means by which they 
can indicate whether or not they desire to have 
private industry do a job for itself. 


Small House Carpentry 


This 100-page book by Lee Frankl gives a 
step-by-step explanation of the framing for the 
“L” shaped Industry-Engineered House as an 
example of small house carpentry. The presenta- 
tion is profusely illustrated in the “training-thru- 
sight” method. The design and construction 
principles utilizing the 4’” module and the 4’ 
multiple are clearly shown. Books of this nature 
bring the modular theory out of the clouds right 
down to where even the mechanic on the job can 
understand it. In ordering your copy for $2.95 
from Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, please 
mention MopuLETTER. 


Byggstandardiseringens Modulutredning 


The first word means the Building Section of 
the Swedish Standards Association. The second 
means report on modular coordination. This was 
published at Stockholm in August 1946 by the 
Federation of Swedish Industries, including a 
translation of text into English. 

This reports an exhaustive research project 
started in 1943 with a contribution of 35,000 
Swedish crowns toward the working out of a ten- 
tative basis for modular coordination. That 
seemed essential as a step toward rationalization 
of the building industry needed to reduce housing 
costs. Lennart Bergvall and Erik Dahlberg, 
architects SAR directed the project. 

The illustrations of the 90-page Swedish report 
make the English translation very clear. The 
suggested basis employs a 10-cm. module in a 
manner quite similar to that of the 4’’ module in 
the American Standard basis, except that material 
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sizes are derived from prevailing Swedish products 
which differ in several respects from American 
products. 

While brickwork is laid out in 10-cm. courses 
and with wall thicknesses and lengths that are 
nominally multiples of 10 cm. as a layout module, 
the recommended modular brick is nominally 2°/s 
modules long by 1*/s modules wide by 1 module 
high. The actual size is 25.7 by 12.3 by 8.5 cm. 
With this is a 34 brick which is 19.0 by 12.3 by 
8.5 cm, or a nominal 2-module length. 

Two different light-weight concrete block sizes 
are proposed, both nominally 30 cm. high. One 
of these is 40 cm. long, the other 50 cm. long. 

For hollow concrete blocks, nominal 20 cm. 
courses and wall widths are proposed. One block 
is a nominal 30 em. long, supplemented by a block 
nominally 20 cm. long. Third bonding overlap is 
contemplated. 

The report continues with ana cneae 
based on the 10-cm. module for wood and wood 
products, stairs and elevators, doors, windows and 
ventilators, ceramic floor and wall tile, finished 
floors and structural floors, equipment, piping 
including a treatment of tolerances for all these 
products. It stresses the importance of module 
size in layout and design, and in building codes. 

Modular standardization in other countries is 
reviewed. In France a 10-cm. module has been 
established. In Germany a 12.5-cm. module has 
been proposed, and in the U. S. the 4’”” module is 
an American Standard. 


Errata: 


In the November issue of MopULETTER in the 
sixth line from the top of the left hand column 
on page 52, 4” should be substituted for 6”, an 
error which it is hoped was obvious to readers. 


Modular Saves Thousands 


A member of the National Concrete Masonry. 
Association recently wrote in to headquarters, sum- 
marizing a number of reasons why he maintained 
membership in that organization. It is interesting 
to note that one of the reasons given is as follows: 


‘Because my association sponsors and cooperates 
with other national organizations in the development 
and creation of modern methods. Our association 
has saved my industry thousands of dollars in pro- 


moting modular size.” 
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